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AN HEUSKARIAN RARITY IN THE BOD- 
LEIAN LIBRARY. 

One effect of the lamented transportation 
to the Newberry Library in Chicago of the 
linguistic collection of the late Prince L. L. 
Buonaparte, which contained some unique 
copies of old and therefore precious Baskish* 
or Heuskarian books, is that the value of 
all rare books in that language which remain 
in Europe has risen. The Bodleian Library 
turns out to possess one of these rarities, of 
which no mention has hitherto been made in 
the bibliographies. On my informing the 
librarian of the University of Oxford that 
M. Julien Vinson had just published a 
new edition of the three Baskish ‘Offices of 
the Virgin Mother,’ by C. Harismendi (de- 
scribed on p. 108, and under the number 
27 c, in his * Bibliographie Basque’ of 1891, 
and on p. 551 of his Supplement of 1898), from 
an incomplete copy, supposed to be unique, 
in the collection of Prince L. L. Buonaparte, 


*Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, the first 
English Bascophile of importance, spelt the name 
of the Heuskarian tongue Basquish, on the analogy 
of Finnish, Turkish, Polish, &c. This leaves the 
term Basque or Bask as the name of the people 
possessing that language. But to avoid the sound 
of quish, as in “ vanquish,” it were well to spell the 
word Baskish, 


Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson at once said, “I will 
see if we have not a copy.” The result was 
that the Bodleian is richer than it was 
supposed. Under the shelf-mark “ Marescha 
439” there is a perfect, clean copy, in a good 
old parchment cover, of the little volume in 
question. By its means the authorities of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago will be able to 
obtain copies of the part that is missing in 
the Buonapartean specimen. M. Vinson’s 
description being necessarily imperfect, the 
following complementary details concerning 
the book as found in the Bodleian will be of 
interest to Baskologists. Its title is 

**Ama | Virginaren | Hirvr | Officioac. | Latinean 
becala escaraz. | Bigarren liburua. | Pontu pre- 
mienez. | Presuna deboten othoitcera Saran | C. 
Harismendi Ageme gucia | hunela moldatua, eta 
Doctorez | aprobatua. | Bordelen, | G. de la Covrt, 
Imprimat- | caillea baithan. 1660, | Congiarequin.” 
That is to say :— 

* The Three Offices of the Virgin Mary. In Baskish 
as they are in Latin. The Second Book. With the 
most necessary points for the praying of devout 
persons, formed the whole of it thus in Sara by 
C. Harismendi the Priest, and approved of the 
Doctors. In Bordeaux, in the house of G. de la 
Court, the Printer, 1660. With the Permission 
(congé d’imprimer).” 

At the left-hand lower corner of the title- 
page the Bodleian mark “Mar 439” occurs, 
and on the other side of it, below an engraving 
of the Crucifixion signed “I D,” there is the 
circular stamp “ Bibliotheca Bodleiana.” At 
the other end of the book, on the inside of 
the cover, some one has written the twenty- 
two letters of the Heuskarian alphabet, 
headed by a+. The alphabet is known in 
Baskish as croasa or kruasa, i7.e., la croix, 
from the fact of the alphabet being so printed 
in the hornbooks or their equivalents, 
a fact which makes one think of “ Christ- 
cross row” in English. The book is numbered 
all through its pages, of which it contains 
236. On pp. 2 and 3, immediately following 
the verso of the title-page, there is “ Andre 
Dena Mariari Dedicainoa,” ¢.e., “The Dedi- 
cation to Saint Mary Lady,” ending with 
the exclamation “May Jesus live, and 
Mary!” On p.5 there is “The approbation 
of my Lord the Bishop,” ending “ Datum 
Baionz anno Domini 1659, die vero 27 Feb- 
ruarii. Toannes Episcopus Baionensis.” 
This bishop was Jean d’Olce. P. 6 contains 
the “ Aprobacinoa” of 27 Feb., 1658, signed 
“T. de Moleres Maria Magdalena Paravisvco 
Priorea eta Curaideco [sic] erretora.”. That 
is, “J. de Moleres, Prior of the Paradise (or 
Parvise ?) of Mary Magdalene and Rector 
of Zuraide.” On p.7 there is “ Aprobacinoa,’ 
signed at Ciburu (z.e., Zubiburu = Ciboure), 
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11 March, 1658, by I. De Haristegvi. Then 
come two tables for finding the Church 
festivals from 1657 to 1671 inclusive, and 
on p. 10 there are notices about ember 
days, “ Garthez,” and times when marriage 
was forbidden. Pp. 11 to 30 inclusive give 
the ecclesiastical calendar, the months being 


called Urtharilla, Oxailla, Marchva, Apirilla, | 


Maiatea, Errearoa, Uztailla, Abostua, Burulla, 
Urria, Hacilla, Abendoa, names now for- 
gotten or illegitimately confounded by many 
Basks. On p. 31 begin “* Orhoiteari Batcu,” 
that is, “Some Memoranda.” P. 34 consists 
of an engraving of the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, signed “I D,” and on p. 35 one gets 
“ Matutinac Incarnacinoaz,” “The Mattins 
of the Incarnation.” Thence down to p. 191 
inclusive, with the exception of a few prayers 
and responses, the offices are in rime. Then 
comes “Examena,” or examination before 
confession, followed by Eucharistic Devotions, 
and meditations on sin, death, the patron 
saint, the guardian angel, general counsels, 
&e. The last page ends, like p. 4, with the 
words “ Vici bedi lesus eta Maria.” 

Mr. Nicholson refers the name Marescha to 
Thomas Marshall, Dean of Gloucester (1621- 


1685), who is described in the ‘ Dictionary | 


of National Biography’ as a student of 
languages. In ‘Annals of the Bodleian 
Library,’ by W. D. Macray, he is said to have 
been known also by the name of Mareschal. 
The words * The Second Book” in the title 
suggest inquiry for the first book. Was it 
ever published! Has a copy of it survived? 
The Baskish used in the book is much 
superior to that written during the nine- 
teenth century, which was a period of 
decadence in literary style. 

The Bodleian possesses the reputed unique 
copy of a book in the same Labourdin 
dialect by Stephen Materre, printed at 
Bordeaux in 1623. The late Mr. Llewelyn 
Thomas, Vice-Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford (to whom I suggested the publication 
of P. d'Urte’s Labourdin version of Genesis 
and part of Exodus, on first meeting him 
in the library at Bayonne in the summer of 
1892), marked (illegally) in pencil upon the 
margin of the Bodleian copy of M. Wises 
‘Bibliography’ some useful corrections of the 
description therein given of this treasure. 
It contains one of the earliest known 
instances of the use of the word “ etorkia,” 
by which P. d’Urte translated Genesis, a 
word perfectly familiar to Basks of the 
present generation. As Mr. Thomas's notes 
Lave not yet been published, let them appear 
here :— 

P. 52, 1. 16, for “ licencia” read licentia. 


| P. 52, 1. 10 from below, for “1613” read 1623, 

P. 53, 1. 14, after “30” insert 7’A. Seld. 

P. 53, 1. 21, for “ Murguy ” read Murgy. 

P. 53, 1. 4 from below, for “gogora” read 
gogoca, though “ gogora” is what the original 
ought to have had. 

In M. J. Vinson’s description of the 
‘Imitatio’ in the Gipuskoan dialect, printed 
lat Tolosa in 1829, and sanenil 2114 
in his ‘ Bibliography, the number of pages 
does not tally with that in a copy which [ 
have examined. Perhaps there were two 
different editions of it in that same year. 

EDWARD Spencer Dopeson. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


THE ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ST. GEORGE. 

Tuts is the order the decorations of which 
are most largely drawn upon when it is 
desired to reward or compliment persons 
who have rendered services to their country 
which may be specially characterized as of a 
colonial nature. At the present time, when 
our recent foreign affairs have rendered these 
services particularly acceptable and grateful 
to the mother country, it may be as well to 
| consider in some detail what this order is, 
|and whether it can be said to fulfil the object 
|for which it was founded or to which it is 
| now being devoted. 
| Originally a comparatively small order, 
consisting of the Sovereign, the Grand 
| Master, twenty Knights Grand Crosses, 
twenty Knight Commanders, and twenty- 
five Companions (then called “Cavalier” 
with respect to the [onian and Maltese 
members), it was founded in the year 1818, 
for natives of the Ionian Islands, Malta, and 
its dependencies, and others holding high 
positions in the Mediterranean. Since then 
it has been considerably extended from time 
to time, particularly in 1868, with the object 
of making it an order of merit for the 
British colonies, when it was raised to 
twenty-five Grand Crosses, sixty Knight 
Commanders, and one hundred Companions. 
The extent of the increase to which its 
membership has since been subjected may 
be gathered from the fact that in May, 1887 
(the date of the last augmentation), the 
number had risen to sixty-five Grand Crosses, 
two hundred Knight Commanders, and three 
hundred and forty-two Companions (see the 
chapter on * The Orders of Knighthood’ in 
Woodward's ‘Heraldry: British and Foreign, 
edition 1896, vol. ii. pp. 343 et seq.). 

Although these statutes were repealed by 


the last ones promulgated in 1891, the num- 
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bers of the several classes remained at the | 


above figure, though power is reserved to 
the sovereign under the letters patent of 
1850 to increase the number of any class. 
Doubtless many of your readers are familiar 
with the insignia of the order: the badge, 
consisting of a gold cross of fourteen points 
(in seven rays), having a circular centre of 


blue enamel within a motto-band of the same | 


colour bearing the motto “ Auspicium melio- 
ris evi”; the collar, consisting of six golden 
crowned lions of England, eight Maltese 
crosses enamelled white, and eight golden 
ciphers ; the ribbon, of three equal stripes, 
two of Saxon blue, the centre one of scarlet ; 
and the star, consisting in the case of the 
Grand Crosses of seven rays, each composed 
of as many smaller ones of silver, the 
intervals being filled with small rays of 
gold; and in the case of the Knight Com- 
manders, composed of four silver rays in the 
general shape of a cross patée. 

Those of your readers who desire further 
details relating to these insignia I would 
refer to pp. 354-5 of the volume above men- 
tioned. 

Dr. Woodward was of opinion—and he is a 
high authority—that this extension of the 
order so as to embrace the British colonies in 
general has rendered the original design and 
embellishments of the insignia insufficient for 
the purposes for which the order has now 
been adapted, the condition of affairs which 
originated the order having disappeared. 
He says (p. 355) :— 

“ The withdrawal of the British protection from 
the Ionian Islands and the extension and applica- 
tion of the order asa colonial distinction have ren- 
dered the insignia nolonger appropriate to this latter 
purpose, and a change which would make them more 
fitting to the present circumstances of the order is 
certainly desirable. The seven rays of the cross, 
the use of the sept-insular lion (indicative of long 
past Venetian rule), and especially the motto, 
*Auspicium melioris vi,’ have lost whatever ap- 
they might have had when the seven 

onian Islands were made subject to the British 
Crown.” 


According to the full and_ interesting 
‘History and Constitution’ of the order, 
issued from the office of the Chancery 
of the Order in August, 1887, the origin 
of the above motto is still in doubt; and, 
if we may believe Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, a former Chancellor of the Order, in 
his ‘ History of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George’ (1842), an extract from which is 
given at p. 5 of the above ‘ History and Con- 
stitution,’ though the learning of many emi- 
nent scholars has been employed in the in- 
quiry,in the hope that the words might be 


traced to some author of antiquity, all that 
| has been discovered is that the legend “ Aus- 

jicium melioris vi” occurs on a coin of 
| Wolfgang Wilhelm, Count Palatine of the 
| Rhine, in 1642. It is also cited in Menestrier’s 
‘ Philosophia [maginum,’ p. 699; and the same 
words, Nicolas states, form the motto of 
the Duke of St. Albans, the descendant of a 
natural son of Charles II. Can no scholarly 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help us here ? 

Loth as I may be to disagree with any- 
thing that Dr. Woodward has written, I must 
say that I can see no good reason for any such 
suggested change in the motto of the order. 
The circumstances which gave rise to its adop- 
tion in 1818 are, although greatly changed, in 
my opinion just as applicable now as then ; 
and at the beginning of the twentieth century 
we all trust that we are on the eve of that 
“better age” which a higher appreciation of 
each other and the establishment of that 
closer union between the mother country 
and her colonies which recent events have 
called forth must inevitably bring to pass. 
Therefore, I say, let the motto stand. It is 
a good one for all time. But I do agree with 
Dr. Woodward that the rest of the insignia 
might well undergo a change and improve- 
ment more emblematic of and more suited to 
the higher position that our colonies have 
taken as a factor even in European politics. 

The insignia of the principal public orders 
instituted since the pendutiek of that of 
St. Michael and St. George, namely, the Order 
of the Star of India, instituted in 1861 (mem- 
bers of which now take precedence of those 
of St. Michael and St. George, though at its 
institution the latter ranked next to that of 
the Bath*), and the Order of the Indian 
Empire, instituted in 1878, both bear distinct 
references to the objects for which they were 
founded. Those of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George may have some reference to 
the object for which it was founded, but have 
none for that for which it is now alone used— 
except, as I suggest, in the applicability still 


* At p. 353 Dr. Woodward states that the members 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, as 
originally constituted, ranked immediately after 
members of the corresponding ranks in the Order 
of the Star of India. This is, of course, a slip 
upon Dr. Woodward’s part, for the Order of the 
Star of India was not instituted, as he well knew, 
until 1861. What he should have said was that 
they ranked immediately after corresponding 
members of the Order of the Bath, which was 
indeed the order of precedence given them by the 
letters patent of 1850. It was not until the statutes 
of 4 Dec., 1868, which extended the order to the 
colonies, that this precedence was taken away in 
favour of the Star of India. 
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of its motto—and they are apt therefore, 
heraldically speaking, to be misleading. 

It is indeed stated, at p. 4 of the ‘ History 
and Constitution’ already referred to, that 
in the early period of the order a misappre- 
hension frequently occurred owing to the 
presumption that, because the order was con- 
fined to Ionians and Maltese, it was an Ionian 
and Maltese order, whilst in reality it was 
always a strictly British order. But would 
it not be better that no such doubt could 
ever arise in the future? 

And again, at p. 3, in giving an explana- 
tion why the names of the two saints were 
so conjoined, the author states that the name 
of St. Michael was prefixed to that of the 
patron saint of England as being that of a 
military saint who was respected by all Chris- 
tians alike, whether Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, or of the Greek Church, and that 


“ the subsequent extension of the order to the | 


colonies generally was therefore not incon- 
sistent with its original foundation.” This 
may be so; but I should like to see this ex- 
tension shown by something less enigmatical. 

The British colonies no doubt have never 
been considered of sufticient weight or im- 
portance to found a claim for an order to 
themselves. India has. Recent events in 
South Africa and elsewhere, however, have 
shown that the value of the services of our 
colonies to us should not be placed at a less 
high standard than those of India. The 
visit to those colonies, and the triumphant | 

rogress through them, of the Duke and | 

Juchess of Cornwall and York conclusively 
show this. 

By such an alteration as Dr. Woodward 
suggests a more fitting recognition of those | 
services can be given. What those changes 
should be I leave to wiser and more 
experienced heads than mine to decide. But 
surely it should not be difficult, upon a proper | 
representation of this matter to the Chancery 
of the Order at the Colonial Office, for some 
insignia to be designed more emblematic of 
the object which this order is now intended 
solely to promote. 

In other ways events are marching on 
towards the same point. The colonies 
are just now asking for representation in 
the title of the sovereign who rules our 
empire, and that claim has been grace- 
fully and willingly conceded, and is now 
occupying the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government. Our late most gracious Queen 
recognized the great services rendered by 
another nation—namely, Ireland (alas that 
it should be called “another nation”! Is 
it not time that the hateful title “Great 


' Britain and Ireland” should give place 
to “Great Britain” alone, thus incorporat- 
ing Ireland, as it has already done Scot- 
land and Wales?)—by establishing a new 
regiment amongst her household troops, 
the Irish Guards. Here, again, why stop at 
Ireland? Is not “ gallant little Wales” of 
sufficient import me. —has it not rendered 
sufficient services in South Africa and else- 
where—to merit this honour? And can there 
be a more fitting time for such changes as I 
have indicated above to be carried out than 
at the approaching coronation of our new 
sovereign / J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

[By proclamation dated 4 Nov. the words “and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas” are 
directed to be inserted after “Great Britain and 
Ireland” in the King’s title. ] 


MERRY TALES. 
(Continued from p. 298.) 

LVIII. ‘Of the frere in the pulpet that 

bad the woman leue her babelynge.’—-This 
is somewhat similar to the tale in Domenichi 
of a fool who said, ‘‘J£ you had not com- 
menced, the other people would have 
been quiet.” It is the ninety-eighth of the 
‘Contes ou Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux 
Devis’ of Des Périers, p. 245 of the edition of 
P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile (pseudonym of Paul 
Lacroix). Here it is told of Triboulet, the 
fool of King Francois I. 

LX. ‘Of 7 man that had the dome wyfe.’ 
—Moliére’s ‘Le Médecin malgté lui,’ Act TIL. 
ses. vi. and vii. Similarly in Rabelais, book 
iii. chap. xxxiii., ‘Le Conte du Mari,’ the 
doctor says he cannot render the wife dumb ; 
the only thing he can do is to make the 
husband deaf. 

LXI. ‘Of the Proctour of arches that had 
the lytel wyfe.’.—This is in Domenichi, but 
at present | cannot find the reference ; in 
the ‘Contes a rire, * Pourquoi Léonides 
épousa une Petite Femme,’ p. 387 ; No. 81 of 

*Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimsies,’ 
oe in Hazlitt, ‘Shakespeare Jest- Books,’ 
vol. 111. p. 24. 

LXVIL. ‘Of the scoler of Oxforde that 
proved by souestry II. chykens III.’—No. 32 
of * Certaine Conceyts and Jeasts,’ edited by 
Hazlitt in vol. iii. of ‘Shakespeare Jest- 
Books,’ p. 14; Domenichi, p. 113 recto. I 
fancy it is also in Sacchetti, but I am at 
present unable to find it. 

LXIX. ‘Of the frankelyns sonne that cam 
to take ordres.’—In Henri Estienne, ‘ Apologie 
pour Hérodote,’ chap. xxix. p. 149 of vol. ii. 
of the edition by Ristelhuber, Paris, 1879; 
‘Contes d’Ouville,’ vol. i. p. 281. 
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XCVI. ‘Of the burnynge of olde John.’— 
This story is told in a converse sense in the 
‘Grand Parangondes Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ par 
Nicholas de Troyes (eighth of the first day, 
p. 30 of the edition by E. Mabille in the 
“ Biblioth. Elzév.”). 

XCVII. ‘Of the courtear that ete the hot 
eustarde.’—Told of Khoja Nasri Din Efendi 
(Clouston’s ‘Flowers from a Persian Garden,’ 
1894, second ed., p. 69). See note to this tale, 
erroneously placed by Hazlitt at the end of 
‘Mery Tales,’ &e., p. 161. It is also the 
672nd of Pauli. Oecsterley refers to Waldis, 
‘Esopus,’ hg. von H. Kurtz, 3,90. In Jf. A P. 
for 12 October the same story is told, on the 
authority of Bishop Whipple, of two Indian 
chiefs dining at an hotel in Washington, who, 
seeing an Englishman eat cayenne pepper, 
did so too; and on its bringing tears into 
their eyes one (to show his stoicism) said, “I 
was thinking of my dead grandmother.” 
The other said, ‘‘I wept because you didn’t 
die when your grandmother died.” If this 
story is not a mere réchaufé of our tale, it is 
a curious instance of the diffusion of a story 
amongst such widely different races as the 
Turks and American Indians. 

C. ‘Ofthe man that paynted the lamb,’ &c. 
—This tale is in ‘Le Moyen de Parvenir, 
par Beroalde de Verville, chap. Ixxiv. A 
note at p. 266 of the edition published by 
Garnier Fréres (no date) says it is drawn 
from the ‘Formulaire Récréatif de tous 
Contrats, Donations, &c., de Bredin le Cocu,’ 
a strange and rare little work attributed to 
Benoist du Troncy. It is in Bouchet, ‘ Les 
Serees,’ troisi¢me livre, dix-huiti¢éme seree, 
vol. iv. p. 218 of the edition by Roybet, 1875; 
‘Contes a rire,’ p. 87 ; Ouville, vol. ii. p. 269 ; 
La Fontaine's ‘Le Bat.’ The story also 
forms part of the old German poem of 
‘Das Radlein,’ Hagen, ‘ Gesammtabenteuer,’ 
Buch iii. No lviii. It is also in ‘ Erzih- 
lungen aus altdeutschen Hds. gesammelt 
durch A. von Keller,’ Stuttgart, Litter. 
Verein, 1855, the story being called ‘ Hie 
beginnet der Maler von Wirtzeburge.’ A 
note says that it is also to be found in 
P. Fortini, printed in 1812, 4to, twelve 
copies only, under the title of ‘ Lo Agnellino 
Dipinto.’ 

* Tales and Quicke Answeres.’ 

I. ‘Of hym that rode out of London & had 
his seruaunt folowynge on foote.’ — Is in 
‘Apologie pour Hérodote,’ vol. i. p. 63. A 
note there refers to ‘ Facétieux Reveil-matin 
des Esprits Melancoliques,’ Leyde, Lopez de 
Haro, 1643, in 12mo, p. 106; ‘ Menagiana,’ La 
Monnoye, Paris, Ricaien 1715, 4 vols. in 


12mo, ii. 282. It is Poggio’s No. 162 of the 
edition of 1867, Paris, Lemerre. 

IT. ‘Of hym that preched on Saynt Chrys- 
tophers day.’—This is a literal translation of 
Poggio, No. ec. of the edition previously 
cited. 

Ill. ‘Of the frenche man, that stroue 
with the janway for his armes.’—This is also 
a mere translation of Poggio’s ccii. It is 
No. 168 of Pauli. Odcsterley refers to 
Bartholus de Saxoferrato, ‘Tractat. de 
Insigniis et Armis,” Altorf, 1727, 6; 
Hemmerlin, ‘De Nobilitate,’ 29, fol. 108 ; 
‘Scherz mit der Wahrheit,’ Frankfurt, 1563, 
fol. 72b. 

ILIL. ‘Of the curate that saide our Lorde 
fedde 5,000 persons.’— Poggio’s ccxxvii. 

V. ‘Of hym that profered his doughter in 
mariage.’—Poggio’s cliv. 

VI. ‘Of them that came to London to bye 
a Crucifixe.’— Poggio, No. xii. ; part of the 
twentieth tale of ‘Grand Parangon,’ &c., p. 87 
of the edition cited ; ‘Contes a rire, p. 90; 
Pauli, No. 409. Oesterley refers to ‘Nouveaux 
Contes a rire et Aventures Plaisantes,’ 
Cologne, 1702, p. 35; Geiler, ‘ Narrenschiff,’ 
Strassb, 1521, fol. 80 Schar, 2 Schel, 
fol. 153; ‘Hans Sachs,’ i. 351; Jac. Frey, 
‘Die Gartengesellschaft, das ander theil desz 
Rollwagens,’ Franckf., 1575, 8vo, fol. 3b ; Sam. 
Gerlach, ‘Eutrapeliarum Libri Tres,’ Leipzig, 
1656, 8vo, i. 670; Jasander, ‘Der Teutsch 
Historienschreiber,’ Frankf. u. Leipzig, 1730, 
8vo, 95; Lessing, ‘Das Crucifix,’ Leipzig, 
1853, i. 139 ;* Uylen-Spiegel, Den Roomschen,’ 
Amsterd., 1671, 8vo, 433. It is also the 
seventieth of the ‘Novelle’ of Morlino 
(“ Bibliothéque Elzévir.,” 1855). 

VILL. ‘Of hym that felle into the fyre.’— 
This is copied almost verbatim into ‘ Pasquil’s 
Jests,’ &e., ed. Hazlitt, ‘Shakespeare Jest- 
Books,’ third series, p. 57. 

XI. ‘Of him that kissed the mayd with the 
longe nose.’—This is also in ‘ Pasquil’s Jests,’ 
p. 41; and in Domenichi, p. 64. 

XVI. ‘Of the marchaunt that lost his 
bodgette betwene Ware and London.’—This 
story has its origin in the ‘ Disciplina 
Clericalis’ of Petrus Alphonsus, where it 
forms the eighteenth chapter of the edition 
by Schmidt, 1827, and the fifteenth of the 
edition of Labouderie in 1824. Thence it 
passed into the old French translation of that 
work called ‘Le Castoiement, ou Instruction 
d'un Pére a son Fils,’ an abstract of which is 
given in Legrand, iii. 66,and which is printed 
in Barbazan Méon, ‘ Fabliaux et Contes,’ &c., 
1808, ii. p. 120; G. B. Giraldi in the ninth of 
the first day of his ‘Ecatommiti’; Doni in 
his ‘Marmi,’ part i. Rag. vi. (ed. Fanfani, i. 
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100), and his ‘ Novelle,’ Bongi, p. 81 ; and in 
Sercambi, Nov. iv. D’Ancona, in his edition, 
Bologna, 1871, cites Il Ceccherelli, *‘ Azioni 
e’ Sentenze di Alessandro de’ Medici’ (ed. 
Romagnoli, p. 154), and a little poem by an 
unknown author printed in the year 1588 and 
described by Passano (‘I Novellieri Italiani 
in Verso,’ p. 91). It is No. 
Oesterley refers to Visdelon und Galland, 
*‘Supplem. zu D’Herbelot,’ p. 225b; Martinus 


Polonus, ‘Sermones cum Promtuar. 
Exemplor.,’ Argent., 1484, fol. E. 73 


Vincentius Bellovacensis, ‘Speculum Morale,’ 
Duaci, 1624, fol., vol. i. 27, p. 100 ; ‘Seala Celi,’ 
Ulm, 1480, 21b ; ‘ Libro de los Enxemplos,’ in 
“ Biblioteca de Aut. Espaiol.,” tom. li. 311; 
Timoneda, ‘ Patra 6. Ysopo,’ Madrid, 1644, 8vo, 
col. 4; ‘Faceties et Mots Subtils en France. 
et en Italien,’ f. xviii. ; ‘ Biblio. de Société,’ 
13 ; ‘ Histoires Plais. et Ingénieuses,’ p. 246 ; 
* Faceties et Mots Subtils, 52; ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Anecdotes,’ i. p. 172 ; ‘ Nouv. Contes a rire,’ 
» 194; ‘Scherz mit der Wahrheit,’ 69b; 
Wendunmuth,’ Kirchhof, Frankf., 1573, 8vo, 
7,13; Joh. Petr. de Memel, ‘ Neuvermehrte 
Lustige Gesellschaft,’ Zippelzerbst, 1695, 8vo, 
369 ; *‘ Lustigmacher, der Allzeitfertige,’ s.1., 
1762, 8vo. 2, 70; Hebel, ‘Schatzkastlein. der 
kluge Richter.’ It is also taken from 
Alphonsus into Steinhowel's ‘ sop,’ p. 308 of 


the edition by Oesterley, ‘ Bibliothek des | 


Litter. Vereins,” Stuttgart, 1873: Passa- 
Tempo de’ Curiosi,’ 1783, p. 87; ‘ Pasquil’s 
Jests,’ p. 17; *The Pleasant Conceites of Old 
Hobson,’ p. 35 of the edition in ‘Shakespeare 
Jest-Books.’ Clouston, ‘Popular Tales,’ 
&e., ii. 369, says it is related by Prince 
Cantemir in his ‘History of the Othman 
Empire.’ It is also in ‘Grand Parangon des 
Nouvelles Nouv.,’ No. 22, p. 97 of the edi- 
tion cited. Legrand, iii. 70, refers to 
* Divertissements Curieux de ce Temps,’ p. 32, 
and says it has been turned into verse by 
Imbert. 

XVIII. ‘Of the iolous man.’—The well-known 
tale called ‘Hans Carvel’s Ring’ is 133 in 
Poggio. Itisin Rabelais, but I cannot now find 
the reference [mentioned ‘ Pantagruel,’ bk. iii. 
chap. xxxiii.], and No. 11 of ‘Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles.’ D’Israeli, ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ 1834, vol. i. p. 161, says it is in p. 288 of 
the second part of Malespini’s two hee he 
novels, Venice, 1609. It forms the first satire 
of Ariosto, and has been versified by La Fon- 
taine and by Prior. Dunlop, ii. 235, says it 
is the ‘Annulus Philete’ in Bernard de la 


Monnoye’s * Poésies Latines.’ 

XLX. ‘ Of the fatte woman that solde frute.’ 
—The only reference I can find to this is in 
Domenichi, p. 30, 


115 of Pauli. | 


XXI. ‘Of Papirius Pretextatus.’ — This is 
No. 67 of the ‘Cento Novelle Antiche,’ edition 
of 1525. It is in Pauli, No. 392, and the 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ No. 126. Oesterley in his 
notes to these two works refers to the follow- 

ling: Polybius, 3, 20; M. Cato, ed. Jordan, 56; 
| Gellius, ‘Noct. Att.,’i. 23; Macrobius, ‘Saturn.,’ 
i. 6, 20; ‘Scala Celi, 49b; Joh. Gritsch, ‘ Qua- 
dragesimale,’ 1484, 34; K. Hollen, ‘Godscaldus, 
| Preceptorium,’ Colon., 1489, 89 ; Bernardinus 
de Bustis, ‘ Rosariam Sermonunm,’i. 2 ; Hagen, 


;| 1503, ii. 253; S. Fulgosu, ‘B. de Dictis Fac- 


tisque Memorabilibus Collectanea,’ Mediolani, 
1509, fol. 7, 3, sign. ee, 4b ; ‘Convivales Ser- 
mones,’ i. 214; Joh. Petr. Lange, ‘ Deliciz 
Academice,’ 1-4, Heilb., 1665, 8vo, i. 22, p. 26; 
Ulr. Boner, ‘Der Edelstein,’ hg. von Fr. 
Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1844, 8vo, 97 ; ‘Salomon und 
Markolf,’ in Hagen, ‘ Narrenbuch,’ 256; Jacob 
von Cassalis, ‘Das Buch Menschl. Sitten,’ 
1477, 8; Joh. Agricola, ‘ Spriek worde’ (Magde- 
borg, 1528), 192, fol. 80b; ‘Scherz mit der 
Wahrheit,’ 29; France. de Belleforest, ‘ Heures 
de Récréations et Aprés-dinées du Guichar- 
din,’ Anvers, 1605, 124; Dan. Federmann, 
* Erquickstunden, erstlich durch L. Guicciar- 
din beschrieben,’ Basel, 1574, 8vo, 213 ; Joh. 
Petr.de Memel, ‘ Neuvermehrte Lustige Gesell- 
|schaft,’ Zippelzerbst, 1695, 8vo, 684 ; ‘ Acerra 
Philologica, Neue und Vermehrte’ (P. Laurem- 
bergii), Frankfort u. Leipzig, 1708, 8vo, i. 1; 
Plutarch, ‘ De Garrulitate,’ ii. ; Vincent. Bel- 
|lovae., ‘Spec. Doctr.,’ 5, 10; ‘Libro de los 
Enxemplos,’ in “ Biblioteca deAut. Espaiol.,” 
tom. li. p. 338; Fuggilozio, 103; Enenkel, 
Domitian, b. Massm. 741; Agricola, 192, bl. 
80b ; Math. Forchemius, ‘ Ein schon kort nye 
| gedichtet Speel,’ &c., Lubeck, 551; Keller, 
|‘ Fastnachtspiele,’ 1-3, Stuttgart, 1853, 8vo, 
|mit Nachlese, 36; Massman, ‘ Kaiserchron.,’ 
|3, 404. It is No. 235 of the ‘Exempla’ of 
| Jacques de Vitry, edited by T. F. Crane, 1890. 
He refers to an inedited version in Brit. Mus. 
MS. Harl. 463, fol. 19. 
A. LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
(To be continued.) 


CARTWRIGHT IN GeneEvA.—In the life of 
Cartwright in the ‘ D.N.B.’ occurs the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“Cartwright now quitted England, and betook 
himself to Geneva, where Beza had succeeded 
Calvin as rector of the university. Beza is said to 
have pronounced Cartwright inferior in learning to 
no living scholar, but that the latter filled a chair 
of divinity at Geneva is a statement resting solely 
on the authority of Martin Marprelate (‘An 
Epitome,’ &c., p. 52).” 

In view of this it may be well to draw 


attention to the following evidence, which 
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settles the point, drawn from the recently 
issued work “Histoire de 
versité de Genéve, par Charles Borgeaud. 
L’Académie de Calvin, 1559-1798,” Geneva, 
1900, p. 107 :— 

“Un peu plus tard, en juin, 1571, un exilé, égale- 
ment célébre dans histoire du X Vle siécle réformé, 
Thomas Cartwright, l'un des péres du noncon- 
formisme anglais, commencgait, sur la demande des 
ministres, un cours de deux heures par semaine, 

gwil devait continuer pendant plusieurs mois. ve 
ait a jusqu’ici échappé aux biographes du _ profes- 
seur destitué de Cambridge. Mais il est suffisam- 
ment attesté par les registres du Conseil et de la 
Compagnie. I] faut seulement, en les consultant, 
se souvenir que ceux qui les ont tenus entendaient 
fort mal les noms anglais et rechercher celui de 
Cartwright sous la forme romanisée de Carturit. A 
l'aide de cette clef, on_retrouvera, dans les procés- 
verbaux de j jeavier, 1572, une preuve matérielle et 
frappante de | a descendance calvinienne du systéme 
-siastique des Puritains.” 

In proof of this several extracts from the 
registers are given, of which the following is 
the first : 

“An ale ministre.—Les ministres ayant fait 
advertir quwil y a icy un Anglois [mentioned by 
name, M. Th. Carturit, in the registers of Jan., 
1572], excellent théologien. lequel ‘ils ont prié de 
faire quelques lecons en théologie, le jeudi et le 
vendredi, ce qu'il leur a promis faire gratuitement, 
sil est trouvé bon par messieurs, arresté qu’on 
l'approve.”—‘ Reg. Conseil,’ 28 juin, 1571. 

These registers also mention Andrew Mel- 
ville, under the name Melvinus or Melvin, 
and show him to have been a regent of the 
college in the second class—duties which he 
fulfilled for five years, besides attending lec- 
tures in theology, ss and Greek. 

_R. B. Preveavx. 


THACKERAY'S fol- 
lowing extract from the Hra of 14 September 
may be worth preserving in the pages of 
‘N. & 

““A romance of the sale-room is recalled by the 
recent death of Mr. John Taylor, of the Dryden 
Press, Northampton. A few years ago he sent up 
to Messrs. Sotheby’s a little book of Thackeray’s, 
which fetched 58/. The book had been offered in 
Mr. Taylor’s catalogue only a few months before 
for 2s. 6d. It was ‘ The Exquisites,’ a farce in two 
acts, with etchings, which was printed for private 
circulation in 1839. The play, as far as we can 
ascertain, has never been acted, and only one other 
copy of the piece exists.” 

Hersert B. Cayton. 


BREADCRUMBS AND THE Devit.—In the 
days when the “bread-loaf” was dear 
careful mothers had a set of thrift sayings 
which are seldom heard in this time of the 
big, cheap loaf. Crumbs were regularly 
swept up and kept for some useful purpose. | 
If a child threw crumbs in the fire the old- 


fashioned mother lifted a warning finger and | 


said, “If you throw crumbs in the fire you 
are feeding the devil.” Children were told 
that the better part of a loaf was the crust, 
and when a child was sent to the shop for 
bread, the order was to ask for ‘‘a crusty 
loaf.” If a child left its crust came the 
warning, “Yes, my lady [or my lad], you'll 
want for a loaf some day. You'll find 
hunger’s a sharp thorn.” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Canon THoomMas THELLUSSON CARTER. — 
The last of the Tractarians, the Rev. Canon 
Thomas Thellusson Carter, died on Monday, 
the 28th of October, aged ninety-three. He 
took his degree a term before Cardinal 
Manning and a year before Gladstone 
and Archdeacon Denison. The 7'imes in its 
obituary notice states that “throughout his 

various incumbencies he threw himself into 
the Tractarian task of restoring the services 
and the teaching of the Church of England 
to that ‘Catholic’ character which, according 
to the tenets of the school, she lost at the 
Reformation.” N. 


Qurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


PotiticAL PAMPHLETS AND Bic Sates.— 
What is the greatest sale that a political 
amphlet has had during the last 150 years? 
Joubtless Gladstone’s ‘Bulgarian Atro- 
cities’ was very largely taken up, which, I 
fancy, was published at a penny or tw opence. 
I suppose. also that some of Burke’ s speeches 
and Swift's ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ must have had 
a good sale as things went then. a 3 
{‘ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School’ reached a 
circulation of 193,000 (6 S. iv. 281).] 


STAUNTON, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Where can 
I find any information about the history of 
this parish? The Court, a fifteenth-century 
house, was at one time the seat of the 
Whittingtons. Information and references 
will be gratefully received by 

J. HAWKINS. 

Staunton Court, Staunton, Gloucester. 


CROMWELLIAN ForFerrures.—Does a list 
of the Lrish landed proprietors whose estates 
were forfeited by Cromwell exist in print ; 
and, if so, where can it be seen ? Prendergast’ 8 


‘ Crom wellian Settlement’ does not contain 


such a list, and the earliest I can find in the 
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British Museum is a list of forfeitures in the 
reign of William IIL. W. H. M. 


GREEN CrIsE on CrysE.—About two miles 
from Hereford the road to Hoarwithy forms 
an avenue about 600 or 700 yards long. The 
name this part goes by is the Green Crise or 
Cryse. What are the derivation and meaning 
of the word Crise, and what is the correct 
way of spelling it ? C. Irvine Jones. 


Frencu GenEALoGy.—1. Can any reader 
inform me whether there are any pedigrees 
from the French College of Arms extant, 
and, if so, whether they are now kept among 
the archives of the Bibliothéque Nationale? 

2. What is the address of the _ Inst. 
Héraldique de France ? 

3. I should like the address of some reliable 
person who, for a moderate fee, would copy a 
short pedigree if necessary. 

C. J. Bruce ANcrer. 

101, The Grove, Ealing, W. 

‘ Our advertisement columns frequently contain 
information of this nature. } 


TuHeopuitus Buckwortu: Epwarp Hype, 
Eart or CLARENDON: Byco. — Can 
any one inform me as to the parentage of 
Theophilus Buckworth, Bishop of Dromore 
(1582-1652)? He married Sarah, daughter of 
Arland Ussher by his wife Margaret Stani- 
hurst. 

Also I want the parentage of Edward 
Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, and Lord 
Chancellor of England temp. Charles LI. and 
James II 

Can any one give me the arms of Philip 
Bygo, of King’s County, temp. Charles II.? 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

[Edward Hyde was son of Henry Hyde, of 
Dinton, Wiltshire, by Mary Langford, of Trow 
bridge.—‘ D.N.B.’} 


Macavutay’s Essays.—1. “His book [Bos- 
well’s] resembles nothing so much as the con- 
versation of the inmates of the Palace of 
Truth.” Where is the Palace of Truth re- 
ferred to in literature ? 

2. “Sometimes drinking Champagne and 
Tokay with Betty Careless” (from the same 
essay). In what play, novel, tale, or essay is 
Betty Careless to be found ? 

3. “By plagues and by signs, by wonders 
and by war” (essay on Burleigh). What is 
the source of this quotation ? 

4. ‘The new king of Spain, emancipated 
from control, resembled that wretched Ger- 
man captive who, when the irons which he 
had worn for years were knocked off, fell 
prostrate on the floor of his prison” (essay on 


is the story of the German captive to be 
found? F. C 


Cuartes Lame’s Poem ‘ANGEL HELp.’— 
The foot-note to this poem in ‘ Album Verses’ 
runs thus :— 

“Suggested by a drawing in the possession of 

Charles Aders, Esq., in which is represented the 
Legend of a poor female Saint; who, having spun 
past midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, has 
tallen asleep from fatigue, and Angels are tinishing 
her work. In another part of the chamber an Angel 
is tending a lily, the emblem of purity.” 
Can any one tell me where [ shall be likely 
to find a copy of this print? It is probably 
German, as Mr. Aders'’s collection was wholly 
or largely of the works of German masters, 
great and little. E. V. Lucas. 


CuckLanp.—I came upon this surname in 
a Bedfordshire register. What are its origin 
and meaning! Is it a misspelling of Kirk- 
land ? Francis Brown. 

61, Mildmay Park, N. 


Arcuirect’s Name WantED.—According to 
the Builder, 12 May, 1855, quoting from “the 
last report” of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, which I have not seen, 

* the fittings of the nave and choir of the cathedral 
church at Colombo were of ebony, and the whole 
fabric was superintended by a corporal in the 
15th Regiment, who was a carpenter at Greenwich 
previous to his enlisting. He was entirely self- 
taught; also he was the architect of a church in 
Ceylon.” 

Can any one tell me the name of this soldier 
architect ? AYEAHR. 


Docktow.—There is a village called by 
this name near Leominster in Herefordshire. 
Now “low” is an old English word for hill, 
and Prof. Skeat tells us (under * Low, 3,’ in 
his ‘Etymological Dictionary’) that Ludlow 
signifies people’s hill. Docklow is placed on an 
eminence, so that we need not doubt that the 
second syllable in it also means “hill.” But 
what does the first syllable mean? It occurs 
in some other place-names, e.g., Docking in 
Norfolk. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


seek informa- 
tion about the parentage, origin, &c., of 
Nancy Gornall, who about 1770 married 
Aaron Troughton, bearward of Preston (vide 
‘Troughton,’ Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’). 
Please write direct. H. Gorna.t. 

Bicton Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
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Printer,” 1854, in which the author speaks of 
a private press having been run by a clergy- 
man, whom he calls “ Dr. D—e,” at Prospect 
Villa, near F—d, Bath. The press was at 
work for about two years, commencing in 
1831, and the only work issued was some 
sermons by the doctor. The plant was after- 
wards given tu a man who was setting up in 
business for himself. 

The name of the place was probably Fresh- 
ford, which is four and a half miles south- 
east of Bath. Can any one enlighten me 
further in the matter ! W. B. THorne. 


NATIONAL COVENANT OF 1638.— Has this 
ever been reprinted? If not, where can 
see the original words ? M. N. G. 


IxsEL Runé.—This little island, four miles 
by two in area, lies in the Gulf of Riga 
Tradition says that some Vikings from 
Sweden were wrecked there in the tenth 
century or earlier, and that the present in- 
habitants, who number only 250, are their 
descendants. They talk a curious form of 
Swedish. The island is difficult of access, 
but well repays a visit, as the people are 
very primitive and simple in their habits, 
producing all their food, clothing, and imple- 
ments themselves. Can any of your readers 
give me definite information about the 
history of the island apart from tradition 
and the guide-book gossip which can be 
picked up in Riga?) Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 

Capt. Gorpon AND THE LANCASTER GuNs 
aT Sespastorot.—Who was the Capt. Gordon 
who worked the Lancaster guns at Sebastopol 
(see Illustrated London News,.13 November, 
1854)? Was he Capt. Alexander Gordon (son 
of the Laird of Pitlurg, Aberdeenshire), who 
was killed at the Redan, 6 July, 1855? 

J. M. B. 

“Seconp CuampBer.”— By whom and when 
was the term “Second Chamber” first applied 
to the House of Lords? Brutus. 


“Srretwarpe.”—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can quote instances of the 
use of this word, or of “stretwardis,” in 
ancient documents. H. JOUNSON. 

Crock anp Warten Ficures.—Will some 
one kindly explain why on clocks and watches 
pn is always expressed by ILII instead of 


R. H. Boro. 


Greek Srear in THE Lerr Hanp.—When 
Mentes sought hospitality at the house of 
Ulysses he was heared by Telemachus 
standing in the court, “and he held (Exe) a 


spear with his palm.” Telemachus, hastening 
to bid him welcome, took (€A¢) his right hanc 
and received (éé€£aro) the spear, apparently 
both at once. 

In which hand did Mentes hold the spear ? 
As Telemachus approached his right hand 
was over against the left of Mentes, and if 
the spear was held in that hand he could 
simultaneously take both the spear and the 
right hand. 

Will not some Grecian confirm or confute 
my impression that Mentes held his spear in 
the left hand, and that as a symbol of peace? 
Such a position would have a significance 
analogous to that of the arrows and olive 
branch on the heraldic shield of the American 
eagle. Arrows there grasped in the right 
claw and the olive twig in the left betoken 
war, but when their position is reversed mean 
peace. 

Veterans from service among outer bar- 
barians can furnish readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ en- 
tertaining lessons concerning peace and war as 
symbolized by the mode of holding weapons. 

James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 

[Mentes, ‘Od.,’ i. 123, was a £¢ivoc, a traditional 
friend. Did he come in an especially pacific garb 7] 


Morro on VENETIAN Corn.—Wanted, ex- 
pansion and translation of the following 
inscription on a Venetian gold coin: REGIS * 
ISTE * DVCA* SIT *XPE* DAT‘ OTV. 

JoHN MILNE. 

“A MAN OF HoNoUR,” &c. — Who is the 
author of the following !— 

A man of honour and in the heavens’ high road, 

For what he robs from men he gives to God. 

It is quoted ina German book published in 
1775, without naming the author. K. 


Str Samvuet Brown (1660), oF ARLESEY, 


Beps — Did any son or grandson of this 
| judge settle at the neighbouring small town 
| of Potton, Beds ? Francis Brown. 
MonsicNore Erskine.—Of what family 
were Mgr. Erskine and Mrs. Clementina 
Erskine (probably brother and sister), living 
in Rome in 1788, who inherited two-thirds of 
the personal property of General Erskine, 
who died at Naples in 1779? I think they 
were of the Kirkbuddo family, as the then 
laird—Francis Erskine—received the pro- 
ceeds of the remaining third of such personal 
estate through a Mr. James Byres, apparently 
|a banker in Rome. The letter remitting the 
|moneys speaks of this Francis Erskine as 
| being a nearer relation or connexion of the 


| deceased general than the other two. Pro- 
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bably he was a first cousin and they second 
cousins of the deceased, who had a bond 
charged on Kirkbuddo to secure an annuity 
left by will ; this was paid off or discharged 
in 1780. 

I should be glad of particulars of the 
parentage of any of these persons, other than 
the laird. Was Mgr. Erskine possibly a 
follower of the Young Pretender, or one of 
the suite of Cardinal York? The family 
were Jacobites, but no other members of 
it belonged to the Roman Church. When 
and where did Mgr. Erskine die? 


Dorotuy Cectt. (See ante, p. 362.)— In 
which church in Surrey is the singular 
epitaph to Dorothy Cecil mentioned by C. W. 
in the Z'imes of 25 October? The Hon. 
Dorothy Cecil was the eldest daughter of 


Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon. By her 
will she desired to be buried in the varish | 
church at Wimbledon, near her dear. father, 
if she died within half a day’s journey of | 
Wimbledon, and to be carried there by night ; 
and if shedied at a greater distance, to be 
buried where she died. Dorothy Cecil died 
unmarried in France in 1652. Where was she 
buried ? ‘Jos. PHILLIPS. 
Stamford. 


Beglics, 
MERL 
(9 S. viii. 103, 234, 287.) 


Str Georce Brrpowoop, in the Zimes of 
26 August, appears to have come to the con- 
clusion that t e quotation, professedly taken 
from Merlin’s ‘Prophecies,’ contained in a 
reproduction of the century-old letter which 
originated the present correspondence, was 
spurious. He and my namesake Mr. W. 
Roperts (ante, p. 234) are of opinion also 
that no edition of Merlin’s ‘ Poopiecins’ was 
“published by Hawkins in the reign of 
Henry VIII.” “I quote Mr. R. B. MArsTon, | 
ante, p. 103). The first-named gentleman | 
says further, “...... no copy of it has ever | 
been seen, nor is any mention made of it by 
any responsible bibliogr: apher such as Brunet | 
and Lowndes.” Timperley, in his ‘ Encyelo- 
pedia of Typographical Anecdote’ (Bohn, | 
1842), quotes under ‘1530. John Hawkins,’ 
the following paragraph from the ‘Ty po- | 
graphical Antiquities’ (1749) of Joseph Ames, | 
F.R. S., F.S.A. 

© Me vin’ s Prophecy.—The original is said to be | 
of the famous Merlin, who lived about a thou- 
sand years ago, and the following translation 


18 | 


200 years old, for it seems to be written near the | 


| mentions this reprint, too. 


end of Henry the Seventh’s reign. I found it in an 
old edition of Merlin’s Prophecies, imprinted at 
London by John Haukyns in the year 1533. 

Then follow twenty lines of prophecy in rime. 
Ames (whose ‘Antiquities’ is spoken of in 
the Caxton Exhibition catalogue as having 
formed the foundation for all succeeding 
works upon typographical antiquities) spe aks 
here definitely enough as to this edition of 
the book, just as did the writer of the 7'imes 
letter in 1801, and his allusion to the transla- 
tion being of the time of Henry VII. con- 
flicts with Sir George Birdwood’s contention 
that the style of the language was not true 
to date. Comparison of the two quotations, 
which are different in matter, shows an 
identity of style; and I would submit deferen- 
tially that it is probable that Mr. Ames and 
the 7'imes corre spondent each saw a copy of 
Merlin’s ‘ Prophecies “published by Hawkins 
in the reign of Henry VIII.” 

I must take another sentence from Sir 
George Birdwood’s interesting letter :— 

“It [Heywood’s ‘ Merlin’] was reprinted with 
the ‘ Prophetical Chronology’ of Merlin Silvestris 
for Lackington, Allen & Co., London, in 1813, and 
this reprint is the only account of Merlin and his 

vague and visionless vaticinations readily accessible 
to English readers.’ 

Even this edition may not easily be met with, 
for the book is called “searce” in Mr. 
Hotten’s ‘ Bibliographical Account of One 
Thousand Curious and Rare Books’ (about 
1870). Mr. Joun Rapcwirre (ante, p. 234) 
There is, how- 
ever, at least one other edition extant—that 
of 1651—printed probably a year after the 
death (“16507?” says the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’) of Heywood. A fine 
copy of this edition I noticed in the window 
of Messrs. Maggs Brothers in the Strand the 


_other day, and on being kindly allowed to 


compare it with my 1641 (slightly imperfect) 
copy, [ found that from its stagey dedication, 
with its amusing disclaimer of any attempt 
at compliment, to the end of the book it was 
a facsimile of its forerunner. From the title- 
page these words had been deleted: “A 
subject never published in this kind before.” 
To Thomas Heywood the prophecies were 
no “ visionless vaticinations” ; but until we 
find the following lines in the 1533 edition, or 
in manuscript or print of a date anterior to 
the period of Queen Mary, scepticism is 
| pardonable :— 
| Then shall the masculine Scepter cease to sway, 
And to a Spinster the whole Land obey, 
Who to the Papall Monarchy shall restore 
All that the Pheenix had fetcht thence before, 
Then shall come in the faggot and the stake, 
And they, of Convert bodies bonetires make. 
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Match shall this Lionesse with Cwsars sonne 

From the Pontitick sea a pool shall runne 

That wide shal spread it’s waters and to a flood 

In time shal grow: made red with martyrs blood. 

Men shall her short unprosperous Reigne deplore 

By losse at sea, and damage on the shore : 

Whose heart being dissected, you in it 

May in large characters tind Calice writ. 
Heywood’s * Merlin,’ 1641, p. 328. 


The story of the paternal relationship | 


between Merlin and an “Incubus or Male 
Divell” proved, however, too much for the 
gullibility of Heywood, as it had for that of 
Humfrey Lhuyd (or Llwyd = blessed, or 
Lloyd), who in his ‘Breuiary of Britayne’ 
(1573, black-letter) makes it the exclusive 
property of “the rude common people” 
(fol. 79). 

The references to Merlin in 3™ S. viii. 401 
and 521 have to do with the Strathclyde or 
Scottish Merlin. 

Wituram Roperts (Ab Nefydd). 

32, Lavers Road, Stoke Newington. 


Arms or Canapa (9 S. viii. 264)—The 
arms of the Dominion of Canada are composed 
of the arms of the four original provinces— 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick—quartered or combined in one 
shield. It is not unusual to add the armorial 
bearings of the other provinces that have 
been brought into the union sinee 1867— 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia ; but this cannot be done without 


express royal authority, and until this is sO | 


ordered the correct and legal Dominion 
shield of arms is as stated above. None of 
the arms have a goat or swan. 
Jno. GEo JOU RINOT. 

{We are much obliged to the eminent Canadian 
authority for his note and the excellent illustrations 
included therewith, taken from his book * How 
Canada is Governed.’ These we regret we cannot 
reproduce, but will forward them to the author of 
the query if required. ) 


MASTER OF THE Musick (9 8. viii. 342).— 
The first Master of the King’s Musick was 
Nicholas Laniere, a son of Jerome, who 
emigrated with his family to England in the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Evelyn mentions Jerome as “skilled in 
painting,” and adds that he “had been a 
domestic servant of Queen Elizabeth.” In 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ under daie 
23 November, 1613, there is mention of a 
“Grant to John Hussey of the office of 
musician, in place of Alfonso Lanier, de- 
ceased,” and on 14 October, 1619, of a “ Licence 
to Alphonso Ferabosco, Innocent Lanier, and 
Hugh Lydiard, to cleanse the Thames of flats 
and shelves, with grant of fines.” Whether 


either of these Laniers was related to the 
Laniere family I cannot say; anyhow, 
Innocent in 1625 is mentioned as “one of 
the King’s musicians.” In the index of the 
Calendar, 1625-6, there are the names of five 
Lanieres : Clement, Jerome, John, Nicholas, 
and William. They were all musicians. 
Jerome, and William, who was his son, were 
sackbut players. John is mentioned in the 
warrant of 11 July, 1626, for payment of 
pensions to the king’s musicians, and at the 
head of the names is “Nicholas Lanier, 
Master of the King’s Music, 2007.” Laniere 
was commissioned, as is known, by Charles I. 
|to buy pictures for him. Accordingly, on 
| 13 June, 1626, there is an entry of a “ Warrant 
| to pay to Philip Burlamachi 2,000/., paid to 
| Laniere [spelt here with a final e] for pictures 
| bought in Italy for the King’s use.” In 1628 
we learn how Mrs. Laniere, in her husband’s 
|absence, petitioned the King “for 200/., due 
|on his entertainment.” In 1629 he was pro- 
|tagonist in a street riot. We read how, on 
|6 February, in consequence of a quarrel with 
lone Allen, “Laniere and his companions 
| went forth in a ruffling manner into Cornhill, 
| fourishing their swords, whereupon the 
people began to throw stones.” After a 
| time, however, they were reduced to reason, 
'and in a very practical way, “by restraint 
of their persons.” 

In 1633 Laniere is named among “the 
King’s servants” who, “holding several 
places,” were entitled to “double liveries out 
|of the Great Wardrobe”; he is described as 
“Master of the King’s music and also 
lutanist.”. For many years we find no 
mention of him, but in 1655 there is record 
of a pass “For Nic. Lanyer, from beyond 
seas, to Dover or any port convenient for 
London, bringing such things as belong to 
the arts of music and paintings”; and in 1658 
one “For Nich. Laniére [this time with an 
accent] and 2 servants to come from Flanders, 
and bring such pictures of his as he thinks 
fit.” 


Under the article ‘ Laniere,’ in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ it is 
said that the date of his death is unknown, 
but that he was living in 1665. We read, 
however, in the Calendar of 1661, that a 
private musician named Thos. Lanier 
petitions the king for continuance in his 
“three places of music,” and he states that 
“he was bred to music by the late master of 
music, Nich. Lanier.” J.S. SHEDLOCK. 


Joun Fowker, Governor OF DROGHEDA 
(9% S. viii. 325).—Lieut.-Col. John Fowke, 
son and heir to John Fowke, third son 
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to Roger Fowke, third son to —— Fowke of | “15-12-1748. Elizabeth Peachy of Harrow- 
Brewood in Staffordshire, came to Lreland in | on-the-Hill married Richard Shulsmith [see] 


1647 as lieutenant- colonel of the regiment | 
under the command of Col. Anthony Hunger- 
ford. He died 1 March, and was buried 
7 March, 16656, at Ardee. G. D B. 


Bruce Burns 8. vii. 466; 
viii. 70, 148, 312).—It is quite true that the 
writers mentioned at the last reference 


‘**have all upheld the claims of Logan,” but | 
it is also the case that they have not proved | 


his authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.’ 


Till indubitable evidence of this is forth- | 


coming Dr. Grosart’s conclusions, based on 
the work of Mackelvie and strongly but- 
tressed by the results of his own investiga- 


newspaper controversy to which attention 
has been drawn threw no fresh light upon 
the difficulties involved, but was in the main 
a threshing of straw. Fresh evidence must 
be adduced before we can leave Grosart’s 
standpoint of 1864. Pending the discovery 
of new facts, it will always be possible to 
stand beside the impartial critic of 1873, who 
gathered from Grosart that Bruce’s mother 
upheld her son’s claim to the poem, and 
straightway with final emphasis exclaimed, 
“No doubt the old woman was right !” 
Tuomas Bayne. 

“ Byron's Toms” S. viii. 241).—From 
Mr. Ricnarp Epccumse’s statement of the 
worldwide interest taken in this matter I 
am induced to supplement the information | 
he has given. At Somerset House (Webster, 
402) is to be seen a copy of the will of John 
Peachy, “of the Island of St. Christopher,” 
dated 19 June, 1780, sworn by one of the | 
witnesses thereto 25 January, 1781, before 
the President of Council of that isl: and, and 
proved in London 3 August, 1781, by one of 
the executors resident in the United King 
dom, to whom administration was granted. 
Thence it appears that the said John Peachy 
was (or had been) a blacksmith; that his wife 
Rebecca was then living; that a certain 
Frances Cooper (commonly called Peachy), 
the daughter of Elizabeth Cooper, was at 
that date residing with him in the parish 
of Christ Church, Nichola(s) Town, in the 
island of St. Christopher; and that his 
mother was Elizabeth Shouldsmith, “now | 
(1780) of Middlesex, Great Britain.” Among 
his bequests were several slaves, one thirty- | 
second part of a certain ship, houses 


island, and money in public funds in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. As to his mother, 
can add the following information: 


identified (see * 


and | of C. C. B’s note. It is not the “ 
land (including a blacksmith’s shop) in the ceptions” by 


| at St. George’s C London.” Upon these 
|data a meagre pedigree may be drafted as 
follows.:— 


1. - Peachy = Elizabeth —— of = 2. Richard 

| ob, ante 1749. Harrow - on - the- Shulsmith, 
Hill, 1748, men- m. St. Geo. 
tioned in will 1780 Chapel, 
as of Middlesex. 


15-12-1748. 
John Peachy of Ch. Ch. = Rebecca : 
Nichola(s) Town, St. 
Chr istopher’s,ob. "Oct. will ivi SO. 
1780, /eg. Buried 

Harrow ; will 1780-1. 


Hence I imagine that the testator, a resi- 


|dent of St. eigenen died while on a 
tions, must be held to be decisive. The | 


visit to Harrow, the home of his fathers. 
Further, there are minor evidences ponies 
toa probable connexion between this brane 
of the family and a certain John Peachi, 
M.D. Caen and extra-licentiate of the Roy al 
College of Physicians, London, who has been 
D.N.B.’) as having practised 
‘in Gloucestershire” and as being the author 
of a treatise upon “the root called Casmunar. 
A query of mine (see p. 185, ante) was inserted 
with the object of elucidating this point. I 
am further anxious to obtain information as 


to the derivation of the name ‘* Nichola(s) 


Town,” since I have evidence proving a con- 
nexion between the Nicholas family (said to 
have come from Alton, co. Hants), the West 
Indies, and the Peacheys. 

GeorGce C.” PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 

An engraving of “ Byron’s tomb” appeared 
| in the ///ustrated London News of 8 February, 
1862. The sketch is evidently contempo- 
raneous with the date of the paper, for in the 
letterpress it is referred to as representing 
the tomb ‘‘in its present state.” There are 
no indications of an iron cage, or indeed of 
any protection whatever. 

May I suggest that “age” would be better 
than “life” for the last word of Mr. Epe- 
CUMBE’s probable reading of the inscription ! 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


‘Hymns ANCIENT AND MopERN’ (9" S. viii. 
101, 230).—This title, as applied to the dis- 
cussion on the language of certain hymns, 
has become misleading. But let that pass. 

W. C. Bs criticism hardly meets the point 
miscon- 
‘children and uneducated 
“ugly errors,” “faulty construc- 
and phrases “not English,” that 


persons, but 
tions,” 


C. C. B. wishes away. 


cere 


lout 


= 
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Throughout the discussion, original nyuae 


and translations have been measured by the 
same tests. This not a little confuses the 
issue. I submit that in the case of original 
compositions many a phrase which has been 
disallowed for use in public worship would 
be tolerated—admired even—as a_ poetical 
flight. Two allied examples occur to me: 
(1) Charles Wesley's “Jesu, iover of my 
soul ! Borrowed probably from the Apo- 
eryphal Wisdom of Solomon, xi. 26: ‘ Thou 
sparest all, for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
lover of souls.” (2) F. W. Faber’s * Jesus, 
our Love, is crucified.” The phrase is from 
St Ignatius’s 6 Epws éoravpwrat. One of 
John Mason’s ‘Spiritual Songs (1683) begins : 
“My Lord, my Love, was crucified” ; and the 
refrain to each stanza of C. Wesley’s “O 


Love Divine, what hast Thou done?” is | 


“My Lord, my Love, is crucified.” 

Some alterations (e.¢., in ‘Rock of Ages, 
““When mine eyelids close in death” for 
“When my eye-strings crack”) may surely | 
be permitted. But the licence ought not 
to be used “at the pleasure” (as James 
Montgomery pathetically complains) of any 
one, “ however incompetent or little qualified 
to amend what he may deem amiss in one of 
the most delicate and ditticult exercises of a 
tender heart and an enlightened under- 
standing.” 


A striking instance of an alteration—not | 


beyond criticism, yet universally accepted— 
is found in the opening lines of C. Wesley’s 
‘Hymn for Christmas Day’ (1739): “Hark 
how all the welkin rings, * Glory to the King 
of kings.” Already in 1753, in G. White- 
field’s * Collection,’ the modern form appears : 
“ Hark, the herald angels sing, Glory to the 
new-born King!” Here the original plainly 
agrees with ‘while the correction varies 
from—the ( jospel statement: “ praising God 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest ! 
The word “welkin” could scarcely have 
become obsolete—if that was the motive for 
the change—in ten years. 

Since Sir Roundell Palmer's (Lord Sel- 


borne’s) vigorous protest at the Church | 


Congress at York, purity of text in hymns 
has become an article of faith with most 
compilers. Ifa change is thought necessary 
it is avowed. ‘Thus, in Bishop Bickerste th’s 
third edition, 1890, of ‘The Hymnal Com- 
— the index reads: ** Nearer, my God, 

Thee,...... var. Sarah Adams.” One ex- 
alteration (“Though night steal over 
me, My rest a stone, As o'er “the patriarch 
Weary and lone”) has been ventured on 
“for grammar’s sake.” “Stony rock” is 
read for “stony griefs.” ‘And the last 


verse...... has been recast to bring the whole 
hymn within the perspective of Jacob’s vow, 
Genesis xxxviii.”. The “thoroughness” of 
this age aad is naive, indeed. 

Three of C. C. B.’s examples are transla- 
tions: “Oh, a at the joy ” (235), from Peter 
Abélard’s “ O quanta qualia” ; “ To the Name” 
(179), from the anonymous ‘Gloriosi Salva- 
tors’ ; and “Sing, my tongue” (97), from 

a gloriosi prelii certamina,” by 

H.C. Fortunatus. Here the critic’s task is 
simplified. Cuas. P. Puiny. 

Watford. 

Should not the impugned verse of the hymn 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ read :— 

Though like the wanderer— 

The sun gone down, 

Darkness come over me, 

My rest a stoue— 
| Yet in my dreams I'd be, 
The “nominative absolute” in the third 
| line seems to clear up the difficulty, and my 
impression is that it is the ea 

O 


MARSHALSEA AND BeENcH PRISONERS 
(9S. viii. 164).—The under-mentioned works, 
which are in the Corporation Library, 
Guildhall, E.C., may be of assistance to your 
corresponde nt: 

‘A list of all the prisoners in the upper Bench 
prison remaining in custody the third of May. 
London, 1653.” 

*A list of the prisoners of the upper Bench 
oe who have taken the benefit of the Act of 

’arliament for the relief of poor prisoners. 
London, 1653.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SILVERSMITH'’S SIGNATURE (9 S. viii. 284). 

-According to Cripps’s ‘Old English Plate’ 
(1899), the silversmith whose signature was 
S. O. flourished very early in the seventeenth 
century. Some straight-sided tankard-flagons, 
dated 1608, and so marked, are preserved in 
the chapel of Brasenose College, Oxford. At 
Eton College are a ewer and salver, repoussé 
| with marine monsters in oval cartouches, 
the work of the same master of his craft, 
and dated 1610. They appear to have been 
presented to the College three years later. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Opettsk” (9'" S. viii. 285).—The word 
for obelisk in ancient Egyptian was /en/en. 
It was held to be a symbol or embodiment 
of Ra, the sun god. His shrine or temple, 
of which there were many, was called //at- 
Lenben, “ House of the Obelisk,” the hiero- 
glyphic determination of the word being an 
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obelisk. 
him as 
Great one of splendours in the Benben house. 
See Wiedemann, ‘Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ p. 116; Budge, ‘Book of the 
Dead’ (1895), p. exxxv. The Rev. J. King. in 
his book on ‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ asserts, I 
know not on what authority, that the word 
for obelisk on this monument is tekhen, which 
signified mystery, and was used as an esoteric 
symbol of light and life (p. 76). 
A. SmytHe PALMER. 


A hymn to Amen Ra addresses 


S. Woodford. 


“RIDING THE MARCHES” (9° viii. 265).— 
The good old rule 
Sutficeth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 

was mainly responsible for the necessity of 
“riding the marches.” The marches were 
the boundaries of town’s lands, and it was 
necessary to make periodical examinations of 
the boundary marks in order to see that no 
neighbouring laird had enlarged his posses- 
sions by the simple method of removing the 
boundary marks to suit his own desires. The 
ceremony of inspecting the marches was once, 
I fancy, a regular custom in every town of 
any size, but the growth of a stricter morality 
and saner ideas of mewm and tuum rendered 
the custom unnecessary, and in most places it 
has fallen into disuse. The practice is still 
observed and carried out with great zest in 
Hawick, Langholm, Selkirk, Linlithgow. 
Lanark, and Innerleithen, the last mentioned 
having revived the custom only this summer. 
And doubtless the council records of other 
towns would show that it was formerly 
carried through with regularity and with 
considerable ceremony. I am inclined to 
think that there is some connexion between 
the ceremonies of to-day and those of the 
primitive village communities of remote times. 
At any rate, there are some formalities which 
it is difficult to explain on any other ground. 
It is not always easy to say what are ancient 
ceremonies and what are modern accretions, 
but there are some features connected with 
the riding of the marches which must have 
had a significance in former times that they 
do not now possess. 

In the minute book of the burgh court of 
Linlithgow, under date 19 October, 1541, 
there is the following entry : 

“That all the common lands of the burgh mure | 
and utheris, and all common passages, als weill 
without the burgh, as wyndis within the samyn, 
be vesitit. seigne and considerit zeirlie, upon Pasche | 
Tyisday, be the Provost, bailies, consul, and com- | 


munitie, and reformit and mendit quhair neid is.” | country. 


| Chambers’s ‘Book of Days.’ 


This is the earliest reference to the riding of 
the marches in Linlithgow. It is still held 
on the Tuesday after the second Thursday in 
June. On the Friday previous to the said 
Tuesday.the inhabitants are warned by tuck 
of drum to turn out on horseback on the day 
appointed. The magistrates, accompanied 
by the town’s officers and band, march to the 
High Street, and the Town Clerk reads a 
proclamation forbidding any one “to molest 
the magistrates with the burgesses in their 
peaceable riding of the town’s marches.” The 
marches are then examined, and on the return 
of the party salt fish and oatcakes are par- 
taken of. 

At Langholm the ceremony takes place on 
or about 27 July, and it is carried out, not 
by the magistrates, but by a “cornet” elected 
annually from among the young men of the 
town. The cornet is followed on horseback 
by as many young men as can get mounts, 
and the ceremony is not municipal, but popu- 
lar. Here, again, at a point in the perambu- 
lations the company is entertained to salt 
herrings and barley bannocks. 

At Selkirk the ceremony takes place in the 
third week of June, and is carried out by a 
cornet and his followers. The incorporated 
trades of the town take part, and the cere- 
mony winds up with a race meeting. 

At Lanark the riding takes place the day 
after the June fair, and is known as “ Lanimer 
Day,” a corruption, I suppose, of Land March 
Day. The ceremony is carried through by a 
cornet and his followers. At one point in 
their journey they all provide themselves 
with small branches of birch. There is also 
an elaborate ceremony akin to “ May Queen” 
rites and customs. A girl is chosen and 
crowned as the Lanimer Queen; she is deco- 
rated with flowers, and plays an imposing 
part in the festival. 

At Flawick the ceremony is carried through 
with much enthusiasm. It takes place on 
the Friday after the first Monday in June. 
A cornet is elected, and is generally followed 
by a large number of horsemen. They all 
wear sprigs of oak, and on the Saturday 


| morning they visit the old Mote Hill (a conical 


tumulus standing on a height near the town) 
in order to see the sun rise. There are also a 
public dinner, race meeting, ball, and other 
modern additions. 

If Mr. ANpDREWs wants further information 
he should try to get the local papers for the 
week following the ceremony. Consult also 
It would be 
interesting to know if there are any similar 
ceremonies observed in any other parts of the 
The visit to the mote hill and the 
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wearing of oak leaves, the eating of fish and 
bread, together with the lighting of the Mid. 
summer bonfire, which formerly took place 
here, when the people jumped through the 
flames, all seem to point to a much older 
institution than the creation of burghs with 
their frequent grant of town lands. The 
village community in India at the present 
time seems to show the condition of things 
as it existed in this country in the remote 
past. (See Mr. Gomme’s ‘ Village Community,’ 
*“*Contemporary Science Series,” Walter 
Scott.) As I have already said, it is difficult 
to know what is really old and significant in 
the modern festivals, but I think it is legiti- 
mate to infer that the riding of the marches 
to-day is a relic of the old worship, religious 
beliefs, and community rights of our pagan 
ancestors. V. E. Witson. 

Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

The ancient ceremony of riding the 
marches of the royal burgh of Dumfries was 
revived on 26 September last, after an 
interval of fifty-nine years. This year, being 


the first of a new century, and the first of a’ 


new sovereign’s reign, was deemed suitable 
for the revival, and the precedents of 1827 
and 1842 were followed in several respects. 
Full accounts of all the proceedings on the 
occasion are to be found in the Dumfries 
Standard and Dumfries Herald of 28 Sep- 
tember. 


At 830 a.m. on the 26th two parties of | 


deputies, duly authorized by written com- 
missions which were handed to them by 
Provost Glover, set out to walk the marches, 
one party following the northern section, the 
other the southern section of the boundary 
of the royalty, the whole length of which is 
about fifteen miles, and both parties ended 
their journey at Douievale. two and a half 
miles from the town of Dumfries on the 
Annan road. 

At 11 a.m. the Provost, wearing his robes 
of office and accompanied by the magistrates 
and councillors and all the burgh officials, 
left the town hall in carriages for Douievale, 
and this civic procession was followed by 
some ninety horsemen and a large number of 
people in conveyances and on foot, for it was 
one of the days of the annual Rood Fair, 
which always attracts to Dumfries a great 
concourse of persons. 

At Douievale the deputies reported to the 
Provost that their journey had ae success- 
fully accomplished, whereupon the town band 
played ‘Scots wha hae.’ The town clerk 
then read a magisterial proclamation, which 
began with a recital of the charter granted 


by Robert ITI. in 1395, in confirmation of a| Most Remarkable Phenomena of Nature.’ 


previous charter, believed to have been 
granted by William the Lion. The procla- 
mation ended thus :— 

“IT do solemnly proclaim the boundaries of the 
royal burgh of Dumfries, and do call upon the 
whole burgesses and community of the said burgh 
to fulfil their duties of burgess-ship to our Sovereign 
Lord the King’s Majesty and the burgh, by defend. 
ing so far as in them lies all and every our said 
liberties and privileges against all who would 
trouble and molest the same, and that as ourancestors 
have handed down to us our inheritance we may so 
protect it that we and our successors may in all the 
old and righteous boundaries and marches enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the burgh, freely and 
honourably, well and in peace, as our and their 
heritage for ever. God save the King! 

Provost Glover then made a short speech, 
concluding with the couplet from John 
Home :— 

Flourish, Dumfries! May Heaven increase thy 


store 
Till Criffel sink and Nith shall be no more ! 
W.S. 
This must have been a constant practice, 
for the phrase became proverbial in the sense 
of “defining.” Thus William Crawford, in a 
little book that was once popular, ‘A Short 
Manual against Infidelity,’ first published in 
1733, puts the hypothesis of God being 
“without holiness and justice to ride the 
| marches between good and evil” (ed. Edin., 
1836, p. 106, where a note is added, “ ¢.e., fix 
the boundaries”); and he uses the expression 
more than once. Part of this ‘Manual’ was 
originally delivered as a sermon at Jedburgh 
in 1732. w. & & 


Porm Wantep (9 §S. viii. 185, 308).—Sheriff 
| Glassford Bell, author of ‘Mary, Queen of 
| Seots,’ succeeded Sir Archibald Alison as 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire in 1867, holding the 
post till his death on 7 January, 1874. In 
early Edinburgh days he contributed to 
“Constable’s Miscellany” a ‘ Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ in two volumes. This reached 
a second edition in 1831. Bell is said to be 
ithe Tallboys of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.’ 
He conducted for three years the Ldinburgh 
| Literary Journal, and was a persona grata in 
| the literary circles of the Scottish metropolis 
| when Christopher North was at the height 
of his fame and influence. In 1831 he pub- 
lished a volume of poems entitled ‘Summer 
'and Winter Hours,’ following it a year later 
with * My Old Portfolio’ a miscellany of prose 
verse. His last contribution to 4elles- 
lettres was the volume ‘Romances, and other 
Poems,’ 1865. A man of varied culture and 
interests, Bell wrote on diverse subjects. As 
early as 1827 he published ‘Selections of the 
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His brochure ‘On the Bankruptcy Law of 
England and Scotland’ is a contribution of 
some importance to the literature of his own 
profession. See ‘ Biographical Sketch,’ by 
Anna Macgregor Stoddart, 1892. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Bisuops’ ORNAMENTs (9"" §S. viii. 206, 289). 
—There are two passages in Milton’s earlier 
poems which, considering their source, have 
an interesting bearing on this discussion. 
One is in the Latin poem on the death of the 
Bishop of Winchester (L. Andrewes), where, as 
Mr. Gardiner points out in his * History,’ the 
bishop is described as entering heaven dressed 
in the vestments of the Church :— 

Vestis ad auratos defluxit candida talos, 

Infula divinum cinxerat alba caput. 
‘In obitum Prwsulis Wintoniensis,’ Il. 55, 56 

The other and better-known passage is from 
* Lycidas’ (ll. 108-12) :— 

Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain 

(The golden ope:, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake. 

J. A. J. Houspen. 

BacK-FORMATIONS (9° S. viii. 322). The 
word empt =empty is in constant use in 
Northamptonshire. I was not before aware 
that it emanated from cockneydom. Here 
it is very often prefixed by on or wn, e.7., “un- 
empt that cart.” See Miss Baker’s ‘ Glossary 
of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Krpuine’s ‘Vampire’ (9 S. viii. 306).— 
This poem was printed in the catalogue of 
the New Gallery pictures, tenth summer 
exhibition, 1897, p. 8. J. J. FREEMAN. 


THe Parisn Reoister or Broapwoop- 
Wipcer, Devonsnire §, viii. 259, 333).— 
The copy of the parish register formed 
lot 1172 in Messrs. Sotheby's sale of 25 July, 
and is thus described in the sale catalogue : 

“MS. Parish Register of Broadwood-Widger, co. 
Devon (Baptisms, Marriages, Burials, and Col- 
lections on Briefs), 1654-97.” 

T. G. BLhackwoop Price. 

Broadwood Vicarage, Lifton, N. Devon. 

In LANCASHIRE (9 8. viii. 303).—A 
lengthy residence in this town, while making 
me thoroughly familiar with its old local 
pronunciation, has never enabled me_ to 
attain to the dignity of pronouncing it. To 
do so one has to be to the manner born, 
although a Scotchman can nearly manage 
it. So far as its sound can be rendered in 
letters, Mr. Prerrotnt has, I think, given it. 


More briefly I should spell it “ Laith,” but 
with a guttural ending. As Mr. PIERPOINT 
correctly observes, the old pronunciation is 
now seldom used, save by a few of the 
oldest inhabitants. To nearly every one 
in the town it is “Lee,” and few would 
recognize it by any other sound. 

“Leigh toasting cheese,” too, is a thing of 
the past so far as the town is concerned. I 
believe that at one time a considerable 
business was done in this article, but it has 
passed away. I am told that the last 
toasting cheese was made some forty years 
ago in Westleigh, one of three townships into 
which the town is now divided. A recently 
deceased friend informed me some year or 
two ago that the cheese was then still made 
at a farm in Atherton (an adjoining town- 
ship, but within the ancient ecclesiastical 
parish of Leigh). Probably it is made there 
yet. One may still see it ticketed for sale 
in certain shops in Manchester, which most 
likely obtain it from the farm last named. . 

W. D. 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Pecut Fairy (6 8. viii. 409; x. 207, 313 ; 
9 S. viii. 232).—I am anxious to learn the 
origin of the statement by MEmor eT 
FIDELIS at the last reference as to “a 
younger son of a Due de Peché who settled in 
England (county unknown) temp. Henry L, 
and is said to have been the ancestor of the 
family.” Mention is also made, thereat of 
members of the Warwickshire and Cambridge- 
shire branches, and it is asked how these were 
connected with the Pechés of Kingsthorpe, 
Leicestershire, and Sherow Hall, Derbyshire. 
I have never been able positively to identify 
this Kingsthorpe, and it is singular that so 
little is recorded concerning this branch of 
the family. Evidence, however, exists which 
goes far to connect it with Knightsthorp in 
Loughborough, and in a deed concerning the 
reafforesting of Charnwood Forest (near 
Loughborough) in 1245 the names of Hamon 
and Bartholomew Peché occur. From this it 
would appear that the family had been in 
a measure connected with that district for 
more than 200 years anterior to the period 
mentioned by Sir Edward Bysshe in his con- 
firmation (1663) of the arms of Peché of 
Kingsthorpe, Leicestershire, to William 
Peachey of Newgrove, Petworth, Sussex, the 
ancestor of the Selsey (barons) branch of the 
family. 

A study of Peché heraldry teaches that 
there were three principal branches : 
Warwickshire (Wormleighton), Cambridge- 
shire (Brunne), and Leicestershire (Kings- 
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thorpe). The Warwickshire family bore a | 
fesse between six cross-crosslets, and from | 
them, I imagine, sprang branches which 
settled in Middlese »x, Hants, and Berkshire. 
The Cambridgeshire family bore a_ fesse 
between two chevrons, whence sprang 
branches in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Kent.* The Leicestershire family bore a 
lion rampant, whence the Sussex Peacheys 
and the Kent branch (note their double 
descent). 

As to the origin of the fesse between two 


| that Master Walter was paid 1/. 19s. 7d. ‘ for making 
a step at the foot of the new chair in which the 
Scottish stone is placed; and for the wages of the 
carpenters and of the painters, and for colours and 
gold employed, and for the making a covering to 
cover the said chair.’” 

The form of the Abbot’s Chair at Glaston- 
bury, temp. Henry VIII., is probably, of all 
old oak chairs, best known to the general 
reader, for it has been reproduced, more or 
less accurately, thousands of times, and 


'examples may be found in the chancels of 


chevrons, these arms almost certainly came | 
from the Fitz-walters ; but I am at a loss to | 


account for the circumstances under which 
those of the Warwickshire family were 
assumed (I imagine that they probably came 
from the Beauchamps), or the origin of those 
borne by the Leicestershire family. Other 
offshoots settled over the middle, east, and 
south of England, and one so far away as 
Cornwall, the latter-day descendants of which 
were most fatally concerned in the loss of 
the Drummond Castle, that terrible cata- 
strophe involving the lives of sixteen of the 
family. This branch bore a lion rampant. 
Grorce C. Peacney. 

Aw Ancient (9 viii. 282) —No 
ancient chair has been ‘*discovered” at 
Stanford Bishop Church, as nothing of the 
sort exists there. An old oak chair, part 
of the furniture of the fabric, was formerly 
in the church, but was given away to 
a chance admirer some years ago by a 
former vicar, and the present one tells me 
there is now no trace of its whereabouts. 
The reference by a correspondent as to its 
ossible age is of course complete nonsense. 
The earliest thing of the kind in this country 
is the Coronation Chair made for King 
Edward L. (1296-1300), and now in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Mr. Hungerford Pollen is quoted 
in Litchfield’s ‘Illustrated History of Furni- 
ture’(1892) as giving the following descrip- 
tion of it, taken from an old writer :— 


almost half the churches in England. 
Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Designs or Earty Printers (9% viii. 
265).—C. H. Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing’ contains many marks 
of the early printers. That of John Day is 
represented by the rising sun and a boy 
aw aking his sleeping companions, saying, 

‘Arise for it is Day,” evidently a pun upon 
the name, a custom to which the ancient 
winters were much attached. The device of 
Richard Tottel was a circle on which his 
sign of a hand and star is depicted. On 


each side of the circle is a scroll containing in 


“It appears that the King intended, in the first | 


instance, to make the chair in bronze, and that 
Eldam, the King’s workman, had actually begun it. 
Indeed, some p arts were even finished, and tools 
bought for the clearing up of the casting. How- 
ever, the King changed his mind, and we have 
accordingly 100s. paid for a chair in wood, made 
after the same pattern as the one which was to be 
cast in copper ; also 13s, 4¢. for carving, painting, 
and gilding two small leopards in wood, which were 
delivered to Master Walter, the King’s painter, to 
be placed upon and on either side of the chair made 
by him. The wardrobe account of 29 Ed. 1. shows 


* Proved by the presence of these arms, some- 
what differenced, on Sir John Peché’s tomb in 
Lullingstone Church. 


its whole length the words “Cum Privilegio.” 
In addition to the above-named work, your 
correspondent should consult ‘ Early Dutch, 
German, and English Printers’ Marks,’ by J. P. 
Berjean, 1866 ; the numbers of the Literary 
World for the present year; and 2™'S. ix. 98 ; 
S. x. 20. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Is not MEGAN mistaken in supposing 
Tottel’s mark to resemble Day’s? The 
former's design was a hand and star, which 
was also his trade sign, as may be seen in 
Ames’s ‘Typographical Antiquities’; but it 
resembles so closely another sign, that of the 
nurseryman, the “Hand and Flower,” that 
the mistake is quite intelligible. The hand 
and star perhaps originated with the story 
of the wise men of the East and the star of 
Bethlehem, fora hand in base pointing toa 
star in chief, with a represent: ition of a group 
of houses suggestive of Bethlehem, adorned 
the title-pages of books published by Robert 
Dexter cemeterio D. Pauli ad Insigne 
Serpentisenei,” in 1603 (‘ Bagford Title-Pages’); 
but Mr. Larwood thought it not unlikely 
that Tottel adopted the sign from the water- 
marks on paper, one of the most ancient 
being a hand either in the position of giving 
benediction, or in that position called the 


upright hand, with a star above it. The 


“ Hand and Star” also adorned the title-pages 
of books printed by Felix Kyngston (‘ Bagford 
Title-Pages’). J. H. MacMicwaet, 
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Caauice as Race Cup (9 S. viii. 162, 
272).— Apropos of the Rev. Sir Oswap 
Hunrer-Buiatr’s reply, the following is an 
instance of a silver flagon meant for secular 
use being converted into achalice. In 1629 
Sir Edwyn Sandys bequeathed to his friend 
Nicholas Ferrar a silver flagon in remem- 
brance of his friendship. That flagon may 
be seen now in Little Gidding Church, the 
chalice of the sacred Communion silver, 
bearing the following inscription, put on it 
by Nicholas Ferrar :— 

What Sir Edwyn Sandys bequeathed 


0 
The remembrance of friendship 
His friende hath consecrated 


The Honour of God's Service. 
| 


MicHakt Ferrar. | 


“ ASK NOTHING MORE OF ME, Sweet” (9S. 
i. 389; viii. 334).—Mr. Swinburne’s poem is 
called ‘The Oblation,’ and is from ‘Songs 
before Sunrise’ (first edition, 1871). It has 
been so much changed for the purpose of 
setting to music that | give a copy of it from 
the 1892 edition :— 

THE OBLATION. 
Ask nothing more of me, sweet ; 
All I can give you I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet : 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 


All things were nothing to give 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you and taste of you, sweet, 
Think you and breathe you and live, 
Swept of your wings as they soar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 


I that have love and no more | 
Give you but love of you, sweet : } 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar ; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 

It will doubtless surprise those who only 
know the poem as set to music to be told 
that it is addressed not toany mortal maiden, 
but to Liberty ; any one who will give him- 
self the pleasure of reading ‘Songs before 
Sunrise’ will find this to be the fact. 

Horace Wm. NEWLAND. 

Stokeleigh, Torquay. 


Srone 8. viii. 325).—The stone 
yulpit near the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, 
= never been known as the “ Druids’ 
Pulpit,” even amongst the most ignorant of | 
the population of the town. I speak as one 
who has lived there for over sixty years. It | 
is the reading pulpit of the refectory, and 
still stands in its original position, although | 


the walls of the refectory have long since 
vanished. Good authorities consider it to 
be fifteenth-century work, but it may be 
earlier. Ww. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Andrea Mantegna. By Paul Kristeller. English 

Edition by 8. Arthur Strong. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ir is not often that a monograph of so much import- 
ance as that before us, the ultimate appeal of which 
is to be to the German public, far more enlightened 
in such matters than is the English, tirst sees the 
light in this country. Such, however, is in the 
present instance the case, and the English edition 
of this study of the work of Andrea Mantegna 
appears before the German. That it does so is 
due to the suggestion of Mr. Strong, librarian to 
the House of Lords and at Chatsworth, under 
whose editorial supervision the rendering has 
been executed. This study of Mantegna will do 
much to popularize knowledge concerning a man 
whose greatness is uncontested, but whose severe 
and in a sense statuesque method has narrowed 
the circle of his admirers, and who until modern 
days of scientific research was regarded with 
more astonishment than appreciation. A prin- 
cipal aim of Herr Kristeller is to associate 
Mantegna with the great humanist movement of 
the fifteenth century, the chief seat of which 
is Northern Italy. In common with most pre- 
vious biographers, and in conformity with the 
statement of the artist, who calls himself ciris 


| Patarinus, he disregards the assertion of Vasari 
that Mantegna was born in the country near Mantua 


and the recently discovered and even more autho- 
ritative declaration in the Archivio Veneto, xxix. 191, 
that he belonged to Vicenza, and accepts him asa 
Paduan. It was at least in Padua, affer his adop- 
tion by his master Squarcione, himself a Paduan 
and the most cclekantel teacher of his time, that the 
youth of Mantegna was passed, and the influences 
to which he was subject belonged wholly to the 
pagan renascence. Squarcione personally is pro- 
nounced unable to have exercised any lastingly 
beneficial influence over the intellectual growth of 
his greatest pupil, and Mantegna must apparently 
be acquitted of ingratitude in the annulling of his 
contract with Squarcione on the ground of his being 
too young to sign away a portion of his future 
liberty. That Mantegna derived from Squarcione 
anything more than the mixing of colours and the 
mere practical part of technique is disputed. The 
ideals by which he was animated reached him from 
Venice. In Jacopo Bellini is found the most direct 
influence to which Mantegna in his early days was 
subject. Giovanni Bellini, whose paintings were until 
recently ascribed to Mantegna, came under the same 
influences. With the arrival of Donatello in 1443 
at Padua began the Paduan school of the fifteenth 
century. The Venetian influence which had pre- 
vailed with Mantegna was combated by the Tuscan. 
Mantegna was, however, a Venetian by tempera- 
ment as well as by training ; and such he remained 
in essence, though he received from Dunatello aid 
to the free and characteristic expression of his own 
untrammelled observation of nature. An account 
of the Paduan school, of which Mantegna is the 
true founder rather than the outcome, follows, 
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before we are led to the consideration of Mantegna’s 
work, the earliest surviving specimen of which on 
a grand scale consists of the frescoes in the chapel 
at “i ’adua of the Eremitani. The scheme of decora- 
tion in these is due to Mantegna, who designed 
more or less exactly the portions contided to other 
artists and superintended the whole. These frescoes 
which show at its best the early style of Mante, gna, 
are the subject of close study, and many of the 
most striking designs are reproduced. The natural- 
istic effects obtained are admir: ibly shown in the 
photographic reproductions. Especially striking 
are the heads appearing in *‘ The Burial of St. Chris- 
topher.’ 

Che study of the easel pictures begins with the 

*Madonna and Child’ in the Berlin Museum, a 
characteristic work, in which the dreamlike tender- 
ness of the Virgin’s face contrasts strikingly with 
the joy and vitality of the infant. A child’s head, 
similar in many respects, is frequent in succeeding 
pictures. ‘St. Euphemia,’ in the Naples Museum, 
1s interesting as the tirst dated work of Mantegna, 
the date it bears, 1454, being called a forgery 
by Morelli in support of a theory. A fine 
‘St. Sebastian’ is from the church of Aigueperse. 
This is shown conclusively to be a very early 
work. With this are compared the ‘St. 
Christophers’ — later in date, and far more 

sutfering in expression—of the Belvedere, Vienna, 
and of the Franchetti Collection, Venice. A chapter 
is devoted to the triptych in 8. Zeno at Verona 
and contemporary works, the remarkable ‘ Cruci- 
tixion,’ now in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, being 
tinely reproduced. Mantegna departed from Verona 
to fulfil a long-standing promise to devote his ser- 
vices to the Marquis Lodovico Gonzaga, known as 
Il Turco. Beyond the frescoes of the Camera degli 
Sposi in the Castello di Corte, nothing prac tically 
remains of a period of sp lendid activ ity during the 
reign of Lodovico, the other productions having 
been destroyed by human poll. y or perished with 
the decay of the castles and villas of the Gonzagas. 
To this period belongs, however, the triptych repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi, the Circum- 
cision, and the Resurrection, once belonging to a 
chapel of the Gonzagas, but now in the Uttizi 

Gallery. About four years earlier in date, pre- 
sumably, is the ‘ Agony in the Garden’ belonging 
to Mr. Baring. Successive Marquises of Mantua 
patronized Mantegna, much of whose noblest work 
was executed in that city. The masterpiece of 
Mantegna, in his own estimation and in that of 
judges ‘old and new , is the ‘ Triumph of Cesar,’ the 
large pictures of ‘which constitute a chief glory 
of the collection at Hampton Court. These belong 
to 1489. 

We may not deal further with the pictures 
described or reproduced in Herr Kristeller’s noble 
book. With the engravings of Mantegna we have 
not attempted to concern ourselves. How much 
credited to Mantegna, of later things especially, 
was really his, and how much must be ascribed to his 
pupils, are matters keenly disputed. Over the schools 
of Northern Italy Mantegna exercised a potent in- 
fluence. A certain harshness of style has blinded 
critics to the soemnees and fidelity to nature of 
Mantegna’s designs. Goethe stood almost alone in 
his day in his perception of the relations between 
the art of Mantegna and nature. Sympathy with 
the sane and vigorous art of the Quattrocento is a 
modern revival, if not a modern growth. In the 


spread of this Herr Kristeller’s book will exercise 


a powerful influence. It is a work of profound 
erudition, penetrating insight, and sound judg- 
ments. Among works of its class it is entitled to 
a prominent place. It is, moreover, an outcome 
of modern scientitic knowledge, the production of 
which would not have been "possible until recent 
years. Something should be said concerning the 
merit of the reproductions and the general beauty 
of the execution. Mantegna will never be a popular 
artist.. He may always count upon admirers fit, 
though few, and to such Herr Kristeller’s book 
makes direct appeal. <A useful feature in it is the 
appendix, consisting of a list of works which 
are wrongly attributed to Mantegna, with their 
present owners and an ascription to their pre- 
sumed producers. 
Tue Fortnight/y opens with an article by the 
President of the United States on ‘Reform through 
Social Work.’ This deals with the attempt to 
remedy the disastrous intluences of the Tammany 
ring in New York, and is not wanting in courage an 
outspokenness. The President spe: aks of that * ‘huge 
and highly organized system of corruption tempered 
with what may be called malevolent charity, which 
we knowas Tammany,” and gives a deeply interest- 
ing account of the methods taken to counteract 
its influences. Sir Le} vel Grittin speaks with close 
knowledge concerning *The Late Amir and _ his 
Successor.’ Much attention is likely to be inspired 
by the essay of M. Maurice Maeterlinck on * The 
Mystery of Justice,’ though the subject is one with 
which it would be no more salutar y for us to dealthan 
it would with the second part of Mr. Mallock’s 
* Religion and Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century.’ Mrs. Chapman writes sympatheticall 
concerning Madame de Sévigné, the most natural, 
agreeable, | and ina sense coquettish of letter-w riters 


| and chroniclers. Mr. J. B. Firth discourses on * The 


Guerilla in History,’ and draws many conclusions 
appropriate to the present emergency. Mr. Sydney 
Buxton has a paper upon ‘ Shooting, a matter with 
which we have no great sympathy. We cannot, 
however, resist a smile at what is said to have been 
the best bag ever secured by an inexpert shot. It 
consisted, we are told, of ** one rabbit (the cause of 
the shot), one beater, one onlooker (a French cook), 
a boy, and a dog.” Mrs. Hugh Bell writes on Lucas 
Malet’s ‘Sir Richard ( ‘almady,’ and Mr. Courtney 
has an appreciative and analytical notice of Mr. 
Pinero’s * iris.’ The contents of the number are 
much more varied than usual, and there are other 
articles of interest to which, did space permit, we 
might draw attention.—The editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century invites special attention, on behalf 
of the Ac iministrative Reform Assoc lation, to the 
opening essays on ‘ The Militia Ballot.’ We comply 
with his request to give them publicity, but are 
ourselves unable to discuss the scheme. Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, K.C.B., answers in 
the negative the query, ‘Did Elizabeth Starve and 
Rob her Seamen?’ and lays upon Froude the 
blame for insinuating a false notion, which sub- 
sequent writers of more authority have repeated. 
By statistics it is shown that the sailors in Eliza- 
bethan days were better fed than those in early 
Victorian. ‘Omens at Coronations,’ by Mr. Charles 
Benham, seems derived principally from Mr. William 
Jones’s ‘Crowns and Coronations.’ Mr. R. B. 
Marston asks the important question, ‘Can the 
Sea be Fished Out?’ and answers it, happily, in 
the negative. Fish production is, it is stated, ** an 
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organism on which the attacks of man can make 
ho re al impression.” It is probable, indeed, that 
‘in every second, every minute, and [qy. of] every 
day more fish is produced in the sea than all 
humanity combined could devour in the same time.” 
It seems that “eight millions sterling are ex: 
tracted from the North Sea in tish” annually. ‘The 
French Associations Law’ deals with a question of 
some interest to Englishmen in the invasion of 
religious orders. It seems to be anticipated that 
these will in time return to France. The Hon. 
Emily Lawless writes on ‘The Personal Element 
in History,’ and Mrs, Creighton on ‘ The Employ- 
ment of Educated Women.’ What is said about 
the rate of remuneration offered to such women is 
not encouraging.—The Pa/l Ma// opens with an 
account by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, accom- 
panied by a good portrait, of President McKinley. 
A portrait of the new President is also given. Mr. 
Fridtjof Nansen gives a highly interesting study of 
*The Present Conditions and Problems of Polar 
Exploration.’ Three Arctic expeditions are, it 
seems, at present in progress, and a fourth is in 
preparation. Interesting features are the charts of 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles. Mr. Frank Rinder 
treats of ‘ Book-hunting as a Business,’ and shows 
how in rare instances colle: ting may be converted 
into a source of profit. Some specimens of early 
typography are reproduced. * The Boer Prisoners 
at Bermuda’ deserves to be carefully read, 
but is not very encouraging. A coloured print of 
*Perdita’ is among the many illustrations. Mr. 
Archer's ‘ Real Conversation’ is with Prof. Masson. 
* Insect W eapons and Tools’ is accompanied by a 
series of photo-micrographs which are sufficiently 
startling to the non-scientific reader. * The Aiguilles 
of the Mont Blane Group’ will interest Alpine 
travellers.—Mr. Henry James supplies the Cornhi// 
with an estimate of M. Edmond Rostand. The 
opinions uttered are much more sane than those 
current concerning the popular French Senaeee. 
Very happy is the comparison with “* Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse.” ‘A Lesson in Manners’ is 
both ingenious and diverting. ‘ Recollections of 
Cardinal Newman,’ by Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhassett, shows, among other things, what 
an influence Newman exercised over men 
little better than brutes. ‘A Club in Being’ 
describes a strange and in the result not too 
successful experiment. Dr. Fitchett’s ‘ Tale of the 
Great Mutiny’ deals with Delhi, and depicts the 
heroic “‘leap on the city.” ‘* Provincial, Letters’ 
weserves its pleasant antiquarian flavour. ‘A 
ondoner’s Log- Book’ is brightly written, and 
‘Music in Fiction’ repays perusal. The entire 
contents are pleasantly varied.—In the Gent/eman’s 
Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson gives an account, partly his- 
torical, partly critical, of ‘The Siddons,’ whom he 
calls ** the sublimest exponents of loftiest trage “ly.” 
The notice is a sustained eulogy. Miss Georgiana 
Hill, one of the most regular contributors, writes 
on ‘ Tales of Ambassadors.’ Mr. William Andrews 
has a pleasing paper, ‘ Looking Backward in Hert- 
fordshire,’ and Ditchtield has a useful 
contribution on ‘ Brass- Rubbing.’—In Longman’s 
the second part of the account of Boer prisoners 
in Deadwood Camp is no less interesting than the 
first. ‘ Recollections of a Tenderfoot’ is also brightly 
continued. Mr. Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ 
doubts the existence of literary ghosts. So far as 
fiction is concerned we are with him. The ghost, 
however, plays a part in the writing of political 


amphlets, or at least did so no long time ago. 
n France he is not unknown in fiction, but that 
is beside the question. Mr. Lang’s ‘Sonnet on 
Glencoe’ is a whimsical tour de force. —* The Story 
of the Motor Car’ is told in the English I/lustrated, 
in which appear many interesting communications. 
* Velasquez and his Peers’ is by Mr. Bensusan. Mr. 
Albert Chevalier describes himself as a ‘ Chevalier 
d'Industrie.’ Mr. Walter Dexter takes us to ‘The 
Shrine of Anne Boleyn.’ Mr. Wells has some ex- 
cellent fooling in ‘ The Literary Regimen.’ This is 
accompanied by a good portrait. The cover of the 
uumber is very pretty. 


Messrs. FrepertK & Ctr., of 10, Doelen- 
straat, Amsterdam, are in great need of the following 
pamphlets for a scientific publication, and are 
willing to pay a high price ii necessary to secure 
them : 

1. Charles Hall, ‘The Effects of Civilization on 
the People in European States,’ 1805, or second 
edition, 1849. 

2. William Thompson, ‘ Labour Rewarded: the 
Claims of Labour and Capital Conciliated; or, 
How to secure to Labour the Whole Products of 
its Exertions,’ 1827. 

3. William Thoupeen, ‘Practical Directions for 
the Speedy and Economical Establishment of Com- 
munities on the Principles of Mutual Co-operation, 
United Possessions, and Equality of Exertions, and 
of the Means of Enjoyment,’ 1830. 

4. Thomas Hodgkin, ‘Popular Political Eco- 
nomy: Four Lectures at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, London, 1827, 12mo. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to Yhe following 


notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Harry Whip-Dog Day ”).—See 1* ix. 
64 and 8 8. xii. 369. The General Indexes are full 
of references. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”— -Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for November 2 contains Articles on 

DR. GARNETT'S ESSAYS 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

FRANCIS and DOMINIC 

SOME FRENCH VIEWS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

MR. ARCHER on our YOUNGER POETS. 

NEW NOVELS The Most Famous Loba; The Alien; The Potter and 
the Clay ; The Cankerworm, Angel; An il Wind, The Ambassa- 
dor’s Adventure; Miss Paunceforts Peril; A Gallant Quaker; 
Wheels within Wheels; Ibe Marriage of Laurentia; Anne 
Seariett 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ‘Aylwin; A Ribbon of Tron; With Paget's 
Horse ; The Military Forces of the Crown; Hoswell's Johnsen; 
Cashel Byron's l’rofession Travels round our Village; The 
Idler out of Doors; Dr. John Brown; The World's Delight; 
Disraéli; Public General Acts.) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

CANON CARTER of CLEWRPR,; ‘WAR NOTES’: A NEW BOOK by 
CHARLES LAMB; PROF. LIDDELL’S ‘CHAUCER’ ; SALE. 


ALso 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammalian Eye ; 
Socicties, Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS :—The International Society's Exhibition; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Promenade Concerts ; Popular Concert ; Symphony Concert ; 
Richter Concert; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—‘ The Last of the Dandies’; ‘ The Sentimentalist’; ‘The 
Likeness of the Night’, Gossip. 


The ATHEN UUM for October 19 contains Articles on 

DR, AIRY’S CHARLES II 

MR. HEWLET?'S NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 

SIR ROBERT MURDOCH SMITH 

EREWHON OLD and NEW 

The ORTHODOX CHURCH of CYPRUS 

NEW NOVELS :—The Secret Orchard ; Stephen Calinari; A Union of 
Hearts; The Renefactress ; The Work of his Hands; Blue Bonnets 
Up; Heéritier’) 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

CATAL of INDIAN WORKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (A Sailor's Log; Dickens on India Paper, and 
other Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. GLADSTONE'S FIRST SPRRECH, BARING the HRFAD and 
FERT at WORSHIP, ETYWOLOGY of JADE (the MINERAL, ; 
HRAZILIAN WORDS in ENGLISH. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE; —Central Flectric Stations; The Dumbuck Crannog; 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS .—The Minor Arts; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Leeds Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—' The Mummy and the Humming-Bird’; ‘A Tight Corner’; 
Gossip. 


The ATHEN 2UM for October 26 contains Articles on 

The LIFE of R. L. STEVENSON. 

Some MEMOIKS of STUART TIMES 

MK. LANG on TENNYSON 

MR. KIPLING’S KIM 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S, CANTERBURY 

NEW NOVELS:—Joseph Khassan. Half-Caste ; Henry Rourland; The 
Marriage of Mr. Molyneux, The Gathering of Brother Hilarius; 
Bacca Queen ; A Friend with the Countersign; Les Uberl¢. 

LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS 

SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE (Imperium et Libertas; Miss Benson on 
Cats, Mrs. Steevens on Charity; Present Irish Questions ; Some 
Court Gossip; George EMot ; Reprints, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

TO CHRISTINA at NIGHTFAI 
MK. GLADSTUNE’S FIRS" 


.; CANON TAYLOR; HUCHOWN; 
*EECH 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget; The Dumbuck 
Crannog , Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Notes from Rome; The Works of John Hoppner, 
K.A ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Dr. Richter’s Concert; Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 

DRAMA: —‘His Excellency the Governor’; Meilhac and Halévy's 
Works; Molidre Lexicon , Gossip 


The ATHEN LUM for October 12 contains Articles on 

LETTERS of HUGO and BALZAC. 

HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The DUKE of LUXEMBOURG. 

GLASGOW in 1901. 

A HISTORY of NEW COLLEGE 

The CHRONOLOGY of PINDAR. 

NEW NOVELS (The Right of Way; The Follies of Captain Daly; ‘The 
Major-General; Master of Men; Death the Showman; Madams- 
court) 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Kingsley'’s Works; A Frenchman on Style; 
Some Modern Jews, Municipal London) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. RORERT ANDERSON; MR. PATER’'S ‘ESSAYS from the 
GUARDIAN’; MR GLADSTONE'S FIRST SPEECH ; ‘HOW our 
NAVY is RUN’; The PUBLISHISG SEASON. 

Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIRNCE :~ Geographical Notes; The Dumbuck Crannog; Meetings 
Next Week Gossip 

FINE ARTS ;—Indian Art; The Pursglove Brass, Tideswell ; The Deity 
Mogon "'in Latin Inscriptions ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Leeds Festival; Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHEN UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 
And of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


at 
8. 
r. 
of 
\- 
J 


NOTES AND QUERIES. VIII. Nov. 9, 1901. 


NOW READY. 


A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. 
St. Alban's, Birmingham, 


By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 


gilt edges, 6s.; foap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6¢d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
EIGHT OTHER EDITIUNS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round,’ 


A Series of Short Practical 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of * The Daily Round.” 
Vol. I. MORNING. 


Vol. I. EVENING. 


Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 


imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. Svo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life ana Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A. 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinetly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessoag thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in 
cloth, price 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 
Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 


ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 1Smo. cloth, red edges, 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : 1. Our Duty 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
18mo. cloth, ls, ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- 

aration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for 
irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with 
*Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, #d.; roan, 
gilt edges, ls. 6d. 


The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of 
the ABBE BAUDRAND, S2mo. cloth, 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 
for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. L. 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 
cloth, és. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 


planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
ethe use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, éd.; roan, ls. 6d. 


The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo. 
cloth, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Tnousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
edges, Ils. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
price ls. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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